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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—-P Phe 


The manuscript tragedy transmitted by Mr. Bucxstone willbe duly attended 
to, with many » thee for his prompt support of our proposal. We understand 
that ¢ is & Trejectéd piece upon the subject of Mr. tonp’s “ Lady and 
the Devil,” to which; if the writer will favour us with it, we will strictly aud 
cordially do justice. 


_. We have still to #pologize for the omission of many articles in our ‘* General 

.Review,”’ not only of great notoriety, but singular merit. The pressure of 
“ other articles will exonerate us from the charge of indolence or neglect, aud we 
hope in our next to offer an acceptable selection from the many excellent works 
-by which we are surrounded. 


That ‘‘ charming vocalist,’” Madame Vestris, has found a staunch advocate 
in our ‘* Constant Subscriber ;”’ but though we assent to his zeal, we cannot 
sanction his judgment. The opinion we pronounced upon this lady, however 
unfavourable, resulted from a dispassionate view of her merits, and that 
opinion will never be recanted because the newspapers and magazines have 
adopted a general strain of disgraceful flattery. We repeat it, finally, that this 
publication acts, in every particular, from the most independent motives, and 
will not succumb tothe errors of even those by whom it is supported. 


_ J.J. will find a notice of his inquiry upon the subject of Mr. JouNsToNE in 
' our review of ** Honest Thieves,’’ which will convince him, we trust, of both 
our fairness and discretion. 


Our friend Cnito will see an exposure of the famous bulletin in our present 
number, and we are sorry that our own restricted limits will not allow us to 
strengthen its severity. This precious document is a disgrace to all parties 
~ . concerned in its fabrication, and unless Mr. Evviston is desirous of increasing 
the contempt which attaches to his person and his measures, he will abstain from 
> Fenewing it. 


We have a copy of verses from the pen of R. W., but they do not seem to 
be of the highest order. We do not quarrel with a few slips in the spelling, as 
such trifles are easily adjusted, but the sentiment of this metrical ejaculation 
appears to be unfitted for our misccllany. Asto R. W.’s “ dying a villiain to 
the last,”’ that lies between himself and his muse, and we have no wish to be 
made parties in so important a question. 


It is with extreme regret that we hear of the inconvenience to which Miss 
REpE kas been subjected. The arrangement her note refers to-has again been 
ne upon our publisher, and we hope his punctuality in attending to this 
little mark of respect: will- evince the value we attach to the kindness and talent 
of Miss Repe.and her communications, 


The ‘* Mirror ’’ is under consideration, and we thank James for this further 
proof of his friendly feeling. His ‘‘ Sonnet” is again postponed, but ‘shall 
assuredly have insertion. On the subject of Miss CarEw’s Mandane, we beg 
to remark that if our omitting to notice that admirable performance has been 
construed into either indifference or neglect, a great injustice is done to the 
seutiments we have invariably entertained of Miss CAREw’s unassuming, yet 
superlative ability. 


' Mr. Grant’s “ Paralle! Passages” are really composed for our next 


“ 





HEWITT, PRINTER, 145, HIGH HOLBORN, 
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Memoir of Mr. Bannister. 


(Concluded from page 221.) 



























—— in his commendations 1 am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me.—SHAKsPEARE. 






IN the year 1785, Mr. Bannister was appointed, by the kindness 
of Mr. Kine, to Dabble, in the ‘‘ Humourist,” one of the most 
happy efforts of caricature acting he ever attempted. From that 
period he gradually rose to the highest honours and emoluments 
of his profession, no actor being seen upon the London boards 
with greater frequency, or more delight. In Coss’s opera of the — 
“ Strangers at home,” he ‘first appeared as a comic singer, and’ 
afterwards gave many proofs of great excellence in that particular 
department. ‘So various were the powers of Mr. ‘Bannister, that 
even characters of a direct tragic cast were sometimes entrusted to 
him ; and such, indeed, was his fitness for serious expresssion,’ 
that Walter i in the ‘‘ Children in the Wood” may be adduced as 
a masterpiece of genuine sensibility. This part possesses no trait 
ef excellence, save what the actor can seize and expand, and 
that Mr. Bannister could have produced so splendid an effect 
from such meagre materials, bears ample evidence to his unri- 
valled ability. In low comedy of various sorts,—jews, sailors, 
coxcombs, and characters of equal diversity, his excellence was 
never disputed, till on the Ist of June, 1815, much less from the 
pressure of age, than the warnings of infirmity, he took his fare- 
well in the following words, which were delivered with extreme’ 
emotion, and attended by peals of applause : é 
Lapizs AnD GeNTLEMEN,—Seven and thirty years have elapsed since I apr . 


Peared before you, my kind benefactors; and I feel that this instant of sepa-. 
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ration is much more awful to me than the youthful moment when I first threw 
myself upon your indulgence. 

During my strenuous exertions to obtain your favour, how much have those 
exertions been stimulated and rewarded by the public! and one vanity of 
my heart, which it will ever be impossible for me to suppress, must be the con- 
stant recollection of days in which you fostered me in my boyhood, encou- 
raged me progressively on the stage, and after a long and continued series of 
services, thus cheer me at the conclusion of my professional labours. 

Considerations of health warn me to retire: your patronage has given me 
the means of retiring with comfort.—What thanks can I sufficiently return for 
that comfort which you have enabled me to obtain ? 

This moment of quitting you nearly overcomes me; at a time when respect 
and gratitude calls upon me to express my feelings with more eloquence than I 
could ever boast, those very feelings deprive me of half the humble powers 
I may possess upon ordinary occasions. 

Farewell, my kind, my dear benefactors. 


optce 
. DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 


SATURDAY, May 20.—The third Anniversary Dinner of the 
society established for the relief of indigent performers belong- 
ing to the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, was given this day at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. Soon after six o’clock, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Yorx entered the great room, attended by the stew- 
ards and several other persons of distinction, and took the 
Chair amidst loud applause. When the cloth was removed, seve- 
ral professional singers joined in the performance of ‘‘ Non nobis 
domine,” and the loyal toasts usually drank on such occasions were 
delivered with conspicuous ardour. ‘‘ Success to the Drury-lane 
Theatrical Fund,” was then proposed, after which, Mr. Kean ad- 
dressed the company to the following effect ; 


In the name of the Members of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund Society, | am 
desired to request permission of your Royal Highness to express their thanks 
for the toast which has just been given from the chair. For the third time, Sir, 
they have to record, and desire me gratefully to acknowledge, obligations to 
your Royal Highness, far beyond their power ever'to be able to discharge. For 
myself, Sir, conscious how incompetent | must be to give adequate expres- 
sion to their thanks, | am alone sustained by the reflection that language itself 
is too weak to do justice to the feelings of their hearts. If the bare sympathy 
of the present company, in the graceful duties your Royal Highness has been 
pleased this day to undertake, could elicit the enthusiasm in which all have so 
recently and cordially united, I judge, Sir, what must be their feelings who are 
at once the objects as well as the witnesses, of your royal condescension and 
protection. For the third time, Sir, under the same happy auspices assembled, 
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it is my duty to greet with heartfelt acknowledgments a large and enlightened 
body of patrons of dramatic merit, and not less generous benefactors to dra- 
matic distress, who, not satisfiel with rewarding talent exerted for their amuse- 
ment, come hither as volunteers to sustain what misfortune has blighted, or age 
may have withered to decay.—To your Royal Highness, who has ever been a 
constant and generous patron of our art, may we be permitted to express our 
hope, that many an hour of relaxation from the cares of real life has been en- 
livened by the mimic efforts of those who can no longer command, but are at 
last compelied at this shrine to solicit the means of support. 

How generously that appeal has been answered wil! be apparent from the grow- 
ing state of our vested funds. Already, from the two last years’ collection, is a 
permanent source secured, whence the common casualties of our present suh- 
scribers may in some measuré be supplied ; this, however, is but one, and not 
the greatest object to which the public benevolence has been solicited and di- 
rected. In the increase of our permanent fund, it is hoped, will be found the 
means of the most forcible appeal to the prudence and foresight of our brethren, 
of extending the benefits and increasing the numbers of our society ; not only to 
relieve immediate distress, but to meet it in its first approach, and to give a cer- 
tain security to merit against its extremiti 3, is within the scope of your beneve- 
lent views. No lover of the drama, much less can any of its votaries, be indif- 
ferent to the station which so large a body of artists are destined to occupy in 
the drama of real life, and there is no surer practical excitement to all that is 
good and great, than to know that our own misconduct alone can cast us down 
from the erect position in which we have been accustomed to walk. 

If Newson, in the hour of battle, placed his thoughts alone on the honours to 
be paid to his ashes, the poor sailor before the mast felt not less that the per- 
formance of his duty secured to himself the reward which the munificence of his 
country had provided ; a pension for his life, a palace for his retreat. Surely, 
then, we are not too sanguine in predicting, among the excellent results of your 
heuevolence, a further barrier against distress in the moral elevation of the cha- 
racter of the profession. The distinguishing feature, too, of our society must not 
be forgotten. Unlike the countryman in the fable, we ourselves put our shoulders 
to the wheel whilst invoking the assistance of the gods. 

Permit me, Sir, ere I conclude, to refer to an opinion, which [ trust is un- 
founded in fact. although some recent appearances may account for its existence, 
I mean, Sir the opinion, that the taste for the genuine drama is on the decline 
in this metropolis, Painful as it must be to every man who feels a generousinterest 
in the literature and in the arts of his country, to believe that both are at once 
neglected in the discouragement of the drama—to us, the belief could convey 
nothing less than despair, palsying our hopes and energies, and threateniag to 
tob those to whom the wreath of merit has been decreed, of the very staff of 
support; then, indeed, must we appeal with tenfold anxiety to the generous pa- 
trons of this fund, to which but too many of us may at last be compelled to 
have recourse, . 

But, Sir, shall we not rather appeal to the splendid scene before us, as a tri- 
umphant refutation of the errors of that opinion; shall we not rather say, that 
our late illustrious national losses have thrown a gloom over the hearts, and 
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given for ¢. time @ new direction to the relaxations of the public, and that this 
day’s cager protection of dramatic distress, points to the true cause of the less 
marked ettendauce of the public at the Theatres ; may it serve only, Sir, to fix 
more deeply in our memory the illustrieus objects which a nation has not ceased 
to deplore. And may we hail in the doubly august patronage, which condescends 
to grace the procecdings of this Anniversary, not less an earnest of continued 
support to the drama as a natio..al object, than a title to our more immediate 
gratitude and attachment, Let us recollect, too, that even whilst Suaksrearp. 
himself was writing for the stage, he has put on record the imputed neglect of 
the regular Theatres, and the encouragement given to their minor competitors. 
« What, ’’ asks the Prince of Denmark, ‘are the players not followed? How 
comes it ? Are they grown rusty ?”” ‘“* Nay, Sir, their endeavours keep in the 
wonted pace; but there is an aiery of children. They cry out at the top of 
the question, and are most tyrannically clapped for it. These are now the 
fashion.”’ 

Such was in those, as in our days, the complaint ; but let us mark and apply 
the encouragement so gracefully conveyed by the Prince’s answer. Let us put 
forth, with continued confidence, our claim to the public. Let us remind them, 
iu the language of the immortal bard, we are the tragedians of the city, even 
those you were wont to take delight in; and when we shall cease to be followed, 
we have the Royal Dane’s word for believing, that it will be a portentous sign 
of the times, that there will be something more than natural in it, which it will 
be the province of philosophy to find out. 


The health of Mr. Exriston and the Drury-lane company was 


afterwards drank ; on which occasion Mr. Exisron rose, and thus 


addressed the Royal Chairman and the company :—= 


May it please your Royal Highness, my lords, and gentlemen,—This highly 
flattering and mosthonourable addition to the favour and indulgence with which 
my humble efforts, in the cause of the drama, have so long been regarded by 
the public, awakens sensations, the just expression of which would demand a 
degree of eloquence not more beyond my aim, thau surpassing the reach of 
my circumscribed powers. 

If itis less to my professional pretensions, than my zealous wish to promote 
the interest of the British stage, that I owe my having aspired to the situation 
in which the choice of the Drury-lane Committee has placed me, the honour 
conferred upon me by that choice, has been too much enhanced by the very 
handsome and friendly assistance [ have uniformly experienced from the Com- 
mittee, not to compel my embracing the oppurtunity to express my sincere and 
earnest ach uowledgements. 

Their election of meas the holderof a station that at once transferred to my 
hands the management of @ property of such magnitude as that of the Theatre 
Noyai Drury-lane, and devolved upon me duties that had exercised the vast 
and varicd talents of a Garrick, was paying to my limited abilities a com- 
pliment which Ican ouly endeavour to deserve. 

To enforce that endeavour, had any further incitement been needful, it had 
been sufficient to reflect, that the eminence of our national and legitimate 
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drama ought to be supported and preserved ; and thatthe new Manager of Old 
Drury, whoever he should be, would owe it to the public, to the Committee, 
and to the claims of our regular stage, to spare no exertion that could contri- 
bute to the laudable purpose of apholding, if possible, an establishment, in 
which had flourished the fair flowers of England's immortal Roscius, where 
still glow and sparkle the vivid scintillations of a Sumerian, and where the 
pathos, dignity, and vivacity of a Jorpan, a Kempte, and a Sippons, and 
* though last, not least in our dear love” (and he must excuse the mentior of 
his name), the genius of a Kean have kindled and quickened all the varied pas- 
sions of our nature. — 

I feel assured to be believed, when I say that the liberality of this company, 
in seeming to sympathise with the difficulty of the undertaking, renders the 
present moment the proudest of my life, affords me a happiness which nothing 
could allay, but the unpleasant necessity under which my situation places me, 
of mixing the mention of myself with that of the great national concern, the 
success of which alone can be of any real importance to the public, and to 
those I have the honour to address. 

If, your Royal Highness, in the execution of a task, one constant object of 
which has been, and ever will be, to encourage every species of dramatic 
merit, whether literary or histrionic, I confidently look to a continuation of 
that countenance and support, with which our anxious labours have been hi- 
therto so liberally favoured, it is because 1 am determined to persevere ia a 
system which has for its basis the promotion of the most rational of our publie 
amusements, the giving a useful direction to the general mind, and the further- 
ance, as I fervently hope, of morality, virtue, and loyalty. But sincere as are 
these intentions, I shall never presume even to hope, that my qualifications will 
equal my wishes; nevertheless, my efforts will not only be incessant, but great, 
for they will emulate the kindness of my friends and the public. 


Mr. Ex.iston then proceeded to read a list of donations com- 
mitted to his charge, the announcement of which was received 
with great satisfaction, and concluded his speech in the following 
terms: _ 


The pleasing duty alone remains of thanking you, gentlemen, for your atten- 
tion; the munificence of his Gracious Majesty, of your Royal Highness, and of 
you, my Lords and Gentlemen, demands and reccives our grateful acknowledg- 
ments ; the impression of your kindness is deeply engraven upon our hearts and 
minds, and can never be effaced, so long as life shall last. 


The collection amounted to more than £1200, and among its 
most liberal subscribers were, Mrs. Courts, the Marquis of Star- 
ForD, the Earl of Essex, Mr. Branam, and others of equal opu- 
lence and liberality. It was nearly eleven o’clock before the Duke 
of Yorx departed, highly gratified with the vocal entertainments 
of the evening, and the consciousness of that benevolent object 
he had so graciously contributed to secure. 
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HOWELLIANA.—No. V. 


TO SIR JAMES CROFTS. 


SIR :—* * * * I am now newly come to the Hague, the court 
of the six, and now almost seven, confederated provinces. The 
council of state with the Prince of Orance makes his firm resi- 
dence here, unless he be upon a march, and in motion for some 
design abroad. This Prince Maurice was cast in a mould suit- 
able to the temper of this people. He is slow, and full of wari- 
ness, and not without a mixture of fear; I do not mean a pusil- 
lanimous, but politic fear. He is the most constant in the quoti- 
dian course and carriage of his life of any that I ever heard or > 
read of; for whosoever knows the customs of the Prince of 
Orange, may tell what he is doing here every hour of the day, 
though he be in Constantinople. In the morning he awaketh 
about six in the summer, and seven in winter: the first thing he 
doth, he sends one of his grooms or pages to see how the wind 
sits, and he wears or leaves off his waistcoat accordingly. Then 
he is about an hour dressing himself, and about a quarter of an 
hour in his closet. Then comes in the secretary, and if he hath 
any private or public letters to write, or any other dispatches to 
make, he doth it before he stirs from his chamber. Then comes 
he abroad, and goes to his stables, if it be no sermon day, to see 
some of his gentlemen or pages—of whose breeding he is very 
careful—ride the great horse. He is very accessible to any that hath 
business with him, and shewetl-a winning kind of familiarity, for he 
will shake hands with the meanest boor of the country, and he 
seldom hears any commander or gentleman with his hat on. He 
dines punctually about twelve, and his table is free for all comers ; 
but none under the degree of a captain useth to set down at it. 
After dinner, he stays in the room a good while, and then any one 
may accost him, and tell his tale. Then he retires to his cham- 
ber, where he answers all petitions that were delivered in the 
morhing, and towards evening,. if he goes not to counsel, which 
is seldom, he goes either to make some visits, or to take the air 


abroad ; and according to this constant method he passeth his life. 
* % * * * * * * * 


June 3, 1619. « 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


WEDNESDAY, May 3.—This day, pursuant to act of parliament, the annual 
assembly of proprietors, for the purpose of electing an auditor, took place in the 
seloon of the theatre,—Mr. Catcrart being called to the chair, The secretary 
having read the official notice of the meeting, and stated the demise of Jonn 
Hosier, Esq. the late auditor, Mr. G. H. Rosixs (the auctioneer) rose to pro- 
pose Mr. Alderman Woop, as a gentleman fully qualified to succeed the late 
Mr. Hosier in the duties of that trust. This nomination was then put and car- 
ried, without a dissentient voice. 

The accounts as audited were then laid upon the table for the purpose of inspec- 
tion, but as they could only be made up to the present period, the examination 
was deferred till the end of the season. 

According to the practice of former assemblies, the Chairman thought it pro- 
per to state, that every advantage held out to the proprietors and subscribers was 
realizing. Mr. Evtiston had most punctually paid the rent, and his manage- 
ment, in every respect, was highly satisfactory: the balance of rent due to the 
trust of the alteration creditors would be discharged in the course of a few days: 
the ground-rent and all other out-goings had been regularly paid by the com- 
mittee: and the rent due at Lady-day last, was paid in ten days after it became due. 

The Chairman also embraced the opportunity of observing upon the extraor- 
dinary success of Mr. Kean iu ‘‘ King Lear,” which was now amply rewarding 
the management for the taste displayed in bringing it forward, and that the ge- 
neral representation was highly flattering to the talents of the company. 

Mr. G. H. Robins could not allow the meeting to separate without congratu- 
lating them on the happy distinction that might now be drawn, as compared 
with the meetings of the last four years. Instead of attending to condole, as 
heretofore, the Chairman had nothing but cheering intelligence to communicate. 
In lieu of excuses,’ before indispensible, the creditors of the theatre were now 
absolutely required to apply for payment of their claims. As far as Mr. Extis- 
ToN was concerned, he could add his testimony to that of the Chairman. He had 
witnessed his indefatigable exertions ; he had seen the correctness with which 
he met all his engagements; and he was, therefore, most happy to say, the pros- 
pect of ultimate success was likely to crown his Herculean efforts. Before he 
sat down he should take the liberty to propose the sincere thanks of the assem- 
bly to Mr. Catcrart, whose zealous attention to their interests eminently in- 
titled him to this mark of respect. This was carried unanimously, and the 
meeting separated. 

With the pompous nothings of the Drury-lane Proprietors it is 
neither our business nor our wishes to interfere ; but there are a 
few points in this narrative of their proceedings, upon which we 
shall take permission to offer some remarks. The character of 
Mr. Caucrarr stands deservedly high for the purity of his views, 
and the soundness of his understanding ; an influence is therefore 
attached to his communications which becomes either beneficial or 
injurious, according to the grounds upon which it is exerted, and 
Vou. XVI. 2 No. 95. 
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as there is some reason to suspect that, though the good-sense of 
Mr. Catcrarr may be free from perversion, the arts of mercenary 
men have affected his good-nature, we shall not feel guilty of the 
slightest disrespect, if, without impeaching his sincerity, we com- 
bat his opinions. 

That Mr. Ex.iston’s management, ‘ in every respect,” has been 
“ highly satisfactory,” we are not only tempted to doubt, but will 
absolutely venture to deny. In the discontent of his company, 
which Mr. Ex.iston, to our certain knowledge, has excited by 
measures of equal meanness, rapacity, and oppression, an irresistible 
answer can be furnished to Mr. Caucrart’s mistaken eulogium. 
The worthy Chairman, we are aware, might not have intended to 
imply so much as is here deduced from his declarations, but as the 
very inference against which we have protested will assuredly be 
impressed upon the ignorant and unwary, he must pardon us for 
the pains we have taken to regulate his meaning. 
- Mr. Kean’s “ success” in King Lear, so far from being ‘‘ ex- 
traordinary,” has not even equalled the merit we think he displays 
in that personation. As to the ‘“‘ taste” with which the tragedy 
has been decorated, a slight reference to the pages of our last num- 
ber will show that ‘‘ taste” is the very last distinction to which 
it can pretend. In any case, however, we cannot assent to the con- 
decension of Mr. Caucrarr in mingling by his praise with the dirty 
bill-stickers by whom Mr. Ex.iston’s puffs are paraded through 
the metropolis. It is a derogatory office, independent of the jea- 
lousy with which we view it, and such a one as Mr. Caucrarr, we 
are convinced, for the future will manifest his candour and support 
his dignity by declining. 

The rhodomontade of Mr. Rosins, who seems in all public as- 
semblies to speak with his hammer in his hand, is unworthy of 
much notice ; but as this celebrated auctioneer will persist in pass- 
ing his word for qualities that are intrinsically doubtful, we shall 
trouble him witha short reply to his flippant assertions. Mr. Ex- 
L1sTon’s incalculable puff at the bottom of his play-bills, by which 
the tradesmen of the theatre'are invited to send in their accounts 
for examination, is referred to by this great public vender of pawn- 
brokers’ pledges, as a triumphant criterion of the permanent pros- 
perity to which poor old Drury has arrived. We can hardly believe 

that Mr. Rosins has been the dupe of this paltry artifice, for he 
must be aware that in common life, should a man advertise his 
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willingness and ability to discharge the demands of his creditors, 
something like a reasonable suspicion would be immediately en- 
tertained of the very means he so ostentatiously displays. Mr. 
Rosins must know that at the other house, for instance, these 
debts are duly discharged, though no summons is circulated to 
that effect ; and it is therefore extremely blamable in him to lend 
his sanction to such a mountebank expedient. 

As to Mr. Rostns’s corroboration of the Chairman’s erroneous 
eulogy, we could forgive him a greater piece of presumptuous va- 
nity, on the score of old acquaintance, coupled with that immo- 
derate feeling which induces many other humble individuals to 
arrogate the honours of gratuitous patronage. We must beg leave, 
however, to protest against his vision of Mr. Exxisron’s “‘ indefa- 
tigable exertions” and ‘‘ Herculean Iabours:” they are things 
which he could not see, because, upon the Governor’s principle in 
the ‘* Critic,” they never yet have been in sight. With Mr. Ro- 
BINs’s system of rhetoric we have no quarrel, at least we have none 
beyond the necessity which he sometimes imposes upon us of read- 
ing his flimsy harangues, and even they can be turned very often 
to particular amusement. ‘ We feel indignant, however, when he 
or any man rises with a grave face, and a tone of supplication, to 
seek our acquiescence in the fame he chuses to lavish upon an indi- 
vidual, convicted, by his own associates, of arts that would disgrace 
a quack, a lottery-office keeper, or a blacking maker; and under 
the influence of that feeling, we shall still endeavour to place his 
hollow claims in the very light to which contempt and abhorence, 
unless they are altered, must ultimately bring them. 

As a proof that Mr. Ex.iston wil] refrain from no means, 
however liable to exposure or contradiction, of maintaining his 
ground, we shall merely refer to his harangue in the meeting of 
performers on the 12th of April, when he boldly stated that no 
member of his company had been fined to more than the amount 
of two days’ salary, though Miss Carew was in the room, and 
could, by instancing her own case, have proved the fallacy of his asser- 
tion. Why Miss Carew did not rise to correct the manager’s in- 
advertence may be easily understood by those who reflect for a 
moment upon the delicacy of her situation: we state the fact with- 
out comment or excuse, and it will probably suffice to shew npon 
what grounds Mr. Ex.iston’s reputation for ‘‘ satisfactory” 
management has been obtained. 
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PUFFIANA; 
OR, 
- EVERY GENTLEMAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 
Respectiully Inscribed, without Permission, 
TO THAT 
PRINCE OF PUFFERS, 
AND PARAGON OF PERFORMERS, 

ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, ESQ. 

LESSEE AND EXHIBITOR 


OF THE PATENT PUPPET SHOW, THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE : 
CONTAINING 


SUNDRY SPECIMENS OF THE MOST APPROVED STYLES OF PUFFING, 
AS USED BY THE FIRST LOTTERY OFFICES, 
MEDICAL BOARDS, AND BLACKING WAREHOUSES, IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BY 


GALE GULL’EM, Q.T.Z. 
MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF COZENERS. — 


Blow, Bod, and crack your cheeks.—‘‘ King Lear,” travestied. 


THE QUEEN. 

LETTERS were received last night from Paris, stating that her 
Majesty left that place for Calais, early in the morning of the 5th. 
Her arrival may therefore be hourly expected. Dover Pier has 
been crowded with persons for the two last days, anxiously looking 
out for the vessel, and our Correspondent there informs us, that he 
has never witnessed public feeling so intensely agitated since the 
first appearance of Mr. Kean in “ King Lear.’’—Apropos.—This 
tragedy still continues to draw the most elegant and crowded 
houses, and will be repeated every evening, till further notice. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
IN this age of wonders, when every day teems with new observa- 
tions, and the march of genius is advancing with rapid strides to the 
most uninhabitable parts of the globe, it is astonishing that so few 
of our fellow creatures have turned their attention to a circumstance 
which materially concerns the happiness of the present, and the 
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instruction of the rising generation. How many young persons of 
both sexes have through carelessness and infatuation hurried to the 
doors of some public place of amusement, an hour before the time 
of opening, thereby running risks of catching violent colds, or re- 
ceiving bodily injury, from the pressure of accumulating crowds. 
Messrs, Exvuiston, Winston, Russeiy, and Co. of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, who have dedicated their whole lives to the 
study of such cases, respectfully inform the public, that the doors of 
their Establishment open exactly at half past six, and that boxes 
have been fitted up in the Orchestra, for the accomodation of per- 
sons disappointed of obtaining places in the upper circles. N. B. 
The utmost secresy may be depended upon: 


BON-MOT. 
meeting Capt. 


THE Hon. Mr. 








— of the — Regi- 
ment, well known for his devotions at the shrine of beauty, and 
perceiving him dressed as fora party, jocosely exclaimed, “‘ Well, 


3s 


Captain, whom are you going to ogle to-night?’ ‘I am not go- 
ing to ogle,” returned the Captain, drily, ‘<I am going to Leer,” 
pointing at the same time to one of the Drury-lane play-bills an- 
nouncing that tragedy for representation. This bon-mot, though 
probably not one of the highest order, may serve to show how 
much the public attention is aftracted towards the superb exhibi- 
tion of talent nightly displayed at this Theatre. The boxes are 
taking rapidly for the whole of next season, and millions of per- 
sons are obliged to retire every evening from the pit-doors with 
their curiosity unsatisfied. The public are requested to observe 
that a pump and pails have been provided in the saloon for the 
benefit of ladies fainting, from extreme heat; and that the servants 
of the Royal Humane Society for the restoration of persons sup- 
posed to be drowned, are in constant attendance, in case of acci- 
dents arising from the great sensibility of an overflowing audience. 

N.B. Cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, of the finest description, 
may be had every day from 10 till 4, by application to Mr. Aurumx, 


at the box-office.* 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








* The author is aware that many parts of the above paragraphs may be said 
to be mere parodies on the original effusions of Esquire EL.iston ; but the public 
must be fully convinced how extremely difficult would be the task to out-do in 
strength of expression, or entanglemeut of idea, the coruscations of that lumi. 
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DRAMATIC NOVELS.—No. I. 


THE LADY CORNELIA. 


TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES, 


DON Antonio de Ysunca, and Don Juan de Gamboa, gentlemen 
of high rank, about the same age, and connected by the closest 
bonds of friendship, resolved to leave their studies at the univer- 
sity of Salamanca, and join the army in Flanders. ‘To this excur- 
sion they were prompted at once by the heat of their youthful 
blood, a desire to see the world, and a conviction that military 
fame is the natural attribute of those who are distinguished by 
superior condition. 

On reaching Antwerp, the place of their destination, they found 
the war upon the point of being terminated, and the chagrin aris- 
ing from this disappointment was greatly increased by the receipt 
of letters from their fathers, in which they expressed the bitterest 
resentment at their sudden departure. This intelligence, coupled 
with the pacific state of affairs, induced them to signify their pur- 
pose of returning, previous to which they were desirous of travel- 
ling through Italy, a wish which their parents so highly approved 
of, that they immediately provided them with the means of pursu- 
ing it in a style of suitable magnificence. They reached Bologna, 
accordingly, atthe end of their tour, and were so charmed with 
the mode of studying in that famous university, that they settled 
there, for a short period, to complete their education, 

Don Antonio at this time had just attained his twenty-fourth 
year, and Don Juan his twenty-sixth, and the goodness of their 
dispositions was hardly less remarkable than the elegance of their 
manners, and the variety of their accomplishments. They soon 
obtained the friendship of many among their fellow-students, who 
would have shrunk from that haughtiness by which the Spanish 
character is too often disfigured. These young noblemen, how- 
ever, were kind, liberal, and familiar, and such indeed was the vi- 
vacity of their feelings, that it led them in search of the brightest 
beauties by which the city was adorned. Now, though many gen- 
tlewomen, both married and single, maintained a high reputation 





nary of literature, and that the present work is simply an attempt to suggest 
some little variations, which may be adopted or rejected as shall seem most ad- 
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for their charms and their chastity, yet rumour spoke with double 
loudness in praise of the Lady Cornelia, a member of the antient 
and noble family of the Bentivoglii, who had once been sovereigns 
of Bologna. 

Cornelia, being an orphan, was under the protection of her bro- 
ther, Lorenzo Bentivogli, a gentleman of approved courage, and 
exalted honour. His fortune was extremely large, but such was the 
anxiety he felt for his sister’s welfare, that he secluded her entirely 
from that society of which she might have been expected to par- 
take, and neither suffered her to pay nor receive the visits to which 
females of her rank and age are generally accustomed. ‘The fame 
of her beauty, however, was such, that our friends felt an earnest 
inclination to see her; but though they devised many plans with 
considerable skill, and pursued them with adequate labour, they 
saw nothing but a diminution in their prospect of success. They 
devoted themselves, therefore, with renovated ardour to the pro- 
secution of their studies, and when they rambled out at night in 
search of some honest enjoyment, they went together, well armed, 
for their mutual protection. 

It happened, one evening, that Don Antonio not being quite 
ready for the usual walk, desired Don Juan to go gently forward, 
for a few minutes, till he was able to overtake him. Don Juan of- 
fered to wait for him, or even put the walk aside; but Antonio in- 
sisted so firmly on a compliance with his request, that Juan, after 
promising to take the customary path, set out alone, and left his 
companion to follow him. 

The night was dark and foggy, and the hour about eleven, when 
Don Juan having traversed a street or two, and finding himself 
alone, felt inclined to return. In executing this project, he passed 
along a narrow arcade, and fancied that he heard a low sound 
issue from an aperture very near him; but the darkness of the 
night, and the nature of the narrow passage, would not suffer 
him to be sure of his conjecture. He stopped, and, listening at- 
tentively, saw a door half opened at a little distance, to which he 
drew near, and again caught the accents of the mysterious 
speaker. ‘* Is it Fabio?” said a soft voice. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Don 
Juan. “* Take that, then,” continued the voice, ‘‘ and be careful 
of your charge. Deposit it in safety, and return without delay, 
for speed is of the greatest importance.” Don Juan, stretching 
out one of his hands, received a bundle, which was so weighty 
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as to require both, and the moment he had secured it, the door 
was shut, and the conversation ended. He went forward, pon- 
dering upon the contents of his package, but had no sooner gained 
the open air, than the cry of a new born child informed him fully 
of the burthen he had been selected to bear. Thunderstruck at 
the discovery, Don Juan stood still in astonishment, uncertain of 
the course it became him to pursue. In going back to the door, 
and summoning those who had committed the child to his care, 
he might incur considerable danger, and by depositing his charge 
in the arcade, he should assuredly hazard its life. Shame hin- 
dered him at first from conveying it to his lodgings, but he 
finally determined to carry it thither, and entrust it to a woman 
by whom he and Don Antonio were attended. 

On reaching home, he found Antonio absent, and calling the 
servant, he directed her to unswathe the infant, and dispose of it 
to some nurse in the neighbourhood, by whom it would be ten- 
derly suckled. It was a boy, and one of the prettiest creatures 
that had ever been seen. The clothes that enveloped it were of 
the richest texture, and bespoke the nobility of the parents trom 
whom it sprung. Don Juan directed the woman to lay its gar- 
ments aside, and provide others of a common quality; then, 
without disclosing his adventure, to place it in the hands he had 
already suggested, and furnish such an account of its origin, as 
would silence the inquiries of idle curiosity. 

This business was no sooner adjusted, than Don Juan returned 
to the place of his recent adventure, in the hope of obtaining some 
clue to its impenetrable mystery. Before he gained the house, how- 
ever, he was alarmed by a loud clashing of swords, and though he 
could not distinguish a single syllable which passed between the 
combatants, he saw by the flashes which their weapons struck out 
of the stones, that a strong party was struggling to overpower a 
single individual. In the truth of this suspicion he was confirmed 
by the words which, upon a nearer approach, he heard that indi- 
vidual utter, who, not dismayed by the fearful odds that were ar- 
rayed against him, exclaimed, in a loud and courageous accent, 
‘* Traitors, though ye be many, and I am alone, yet neither strength 
nor numbers shall enable ye to accomplish your purpose.” Tran- 
sported by these words, Don Juan flew to the rescue of this un- 
daunted champion, and with his sword in one hand, and his buckler 
in the other, which, in case of danger, he had brought along with 
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him, placed himself in a moment by his side, addressing him in 
Italian, to avoid being known for a Spaniard, ‘‘ Fear nothing, sir,” 
he cried, ‘‘for such succour is now arrived, as shall not fail you 
while my life continues. Bestir yourself, and make good the old 
saying, that traitors, though many, can do but little.” To this 
exhortation one of their adversaries replied, ‘‘ Thou liest in thy 
throat, for here are no traitors. The recovery of a man’s injured 
honour is lawful, and justifies these or any other measures that can 
be taken to repair it.” 

Here ended this hasty conversation, for such was the vigour with 
which Don Juan and his associate hastened to repel their antago- 
nists, (seemingly about six in number) that not a moment could 
be spared for explanation or reproaches. ‘They pressed, however, 
so hard upon his companion, that on receiving two home thrusts 
at once upon the breast, he fellto the ground. Don Juan, believing 
him to be killed, with equal activity and valour, redoubled his ex- 
ertions, and made the whole party opposed to him give way before 
the violence of his blows. This advantage would, perhaps, have 
been but temporary, had not the neighbours, aroused by the noise 
of the conflict, thrown open their windows, and, with cries for 
assistance, proceeded to the spot. ‘The confederates, accordingly, 
slackened their fury, and seeing their safety endangered by obser- 
vation, drew back, and precipitately retired. 

Don Juan was greatly surprised to see his commpanion up and 
unhurt, soon after an end had been put to this affray, having fully 
supposed that the blows of their assailants had deprived him of life. 
He owed his safety, it seems, at first, to a coat of armour worn 
beneath his clothes, though nothing but the timely aid of his gal- 
lant defender had ultimately effected his preservation. This vital 
service he warmly acknowledged, and closed an ardent profession 
of gratitude, by requesting to know the name and quality of the 
person to whom he was so deeply indebted. 

‘* Sir,” replied Don Juan, ‘‘ as the question can be answered 
without tending to my own benefit, I will accede to your desires. 
I am a gentleman, born in Spain, and studying at this university, 
and if you wish to command me in the prosecution of any farther 
enterprise, my name is Don Juan de Gamboa.” 

‘* You have done me a signal favour,” rejoined his companion ; 
“* but I will not communicate my name at present, because I am 
ov. XVI. 2M No. 95. 
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anxious you should learn it mn a more suitable manner.” He then 
repeated his conviction, that nothing but the courage and huma- 
nity of Don Juan had saved him from a violent death, and re- 
newed his great sense of that important obligation. 

A hody of men exceeding the number of their late opponents, 
were now descried by Don Juan, at a short distance, upon which, 
turning to his associate, he admonished him to prepare for a 
vigorous defence. ‘‘ I believe,” replied the other, “ that they 
are not enemies but friends :” and their arrival proved the truth of 
his conjecture. They amounted to eight well-armed individuals, 
and having guthered round the stranger, upon their approach, 
whispered something in his ear, but with such caution, that 
Don Juan could not catch a syllable of what they uttered. His 
companion, leaving those who had just joined him, took Don Juan 
by the hand, and told him, that had he not obtained the protec- 
tion of his friends, he should have solicited his company, and re- 
lied upon his assistance. At present, however, he intreated him, 
with all the tenderness that language could convey, to depart, and 
leave him to finish the business in which he was engaged. Having 
said this, he directed his associates to furnish him with a hat, as 
his own had been lost in the scuffle. At these words, Don Juan 
found he had sustained the same deprivation, and stooping down 
to search for it, laid his hand on another, which he presented to 
the stranger, and requested him to accept. Having ascertained, 
however, that it was not his own, he returned it, intreating Don 
Juan to keep it as a trophy of their skirmish, or a means of dis- 
covering the individuals by whom they had been beset. His friends 
supplied him with a hat, and Don Juan to gratify his courteous 
companion, hastily quitted the street, without attempting to visit 
the door at which the infant had been put into his arms on account 
of the tumult and uproar in which the neighbourhood was still 
involved. 

In returning to his lodgings, he met Don Antonio, who accosted 
him with unusual anxiety, and taking him aside, solicited his at- 
tention to one of the strangest stories that had ever been related. 
«* About an hour,” said he, “ after you left home, I went in search 
of you, and not thirty paces from this spot, I saw a figure closely 
muffled up in a black mantle, approaching the place where I stood. 
It was a woman. In a voice broken by sighs and tears, she ab- 
yuptly asked me if I were a stranger, or a native of the city? I told 
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her a Spaniard ; and being moved by her distress, inquired if she 
had received any wound, or bore about her the presages of death. 
She answered, that death would inevitably be the consequence of 
her sorrow, unless she procured some speedy relief ; and without 
waiting for the offer of assistance my heart had already framed, 
she intreated, by the courtesy which distinguished our nation, that 
I would immediately take her out of the streets, and convey her to 
my apartments, where, though even to her own indelible shame, 
she would disclose the circumstances that threw her upon my 
compassion. Struck by the agony of her grief, I instantly as- 
sented to this proposal, and without making any reply, conducted 
her, by the obscurest avenues, to our lodging. The door was 
opened by Santestevan, the page, whom I directed to withdraw, 
and on his doing so, conducted the lady, unperceived, to my 
chamber. She had no sooner entered it, than tottering to the bed, 
she fell down in a swoon, my alarm at which induced me to un- 
cover her face, and acquainted me with the most peerless beauty 
that human eyes have ever beheld. She seemed to be hardly 
eighteen years of age, and I stood for some time amazed at the 
splendor of her charms, till my attention was recalled to her in- 
sensibility. Having sprinkled a little water upon her face, she 
revived, and after a heavy sigh, asked me if I suspected who she 
was? I answered no, and regretted that it had not been my hap- 
piness to become sooner acquainted with her unparalleled beauty. 
‘Miserable,’ she exclaimed, ‘ is that beauty which providence some- 
times bestows for the ruin of its possessor! But now, gentle sir, 
instead of commending my beauty, hasten, I beseech you, to pre- 
vent irreparable mischief.—Leave me here, secluded from every 
eye but your own, and go back to the place where we met. 
Should you find a number of persons engaged in a quarrel, side 
with neither party, I conjure you, but use your best offices to ap- 
pease their anger, and promote a reconciliation. It is my unhappy 
lot to be so deeply interested in this dispute, that no injury can fall 
upon any party belonging to it, without aggravating the wretched- 
ness that already consumes me. I left her at these words,” 
concluded Don Antonio, “ and am now proceeding to execute the 
duty my fair charge has imposed.” 

Don Juan professed his admiration of the extraordinary particu- 
lars which Don Antonio disclosed, and immediately communicated 
the remarkable adventure he had also experienced. Satisfied 
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that the conflict he had been dispatched to‘ adjust was already 
settled, Don Antonio proposed to return, and in their way home 
apprised Don Juan of his promise to the lady, that no person but 
himself should have access to her retirement. Don Juan, how- 
ever, whom the praises of his friend had filled with irresistible 
curiosity, avowed his determination of practising some expedient 
to get a sight of the beauty he had so lavishly extolled. 

On reaching their lodgings, Don Antonio, struck by the glit- 
tering appearance of Don Juan's hat, began to examine it, and 
soon perceived that its refulgency proceeded from a rich band, 
comprising many diamonds of unusual magnitude, and wonderful 
lustre. They surveyed it again and again with mutual astonish- 
ment, and from its immense value immediately divined the high 
rank and great opulence of its owner. 

_ When the attendants retired, Don Antonio opened his chamber- 
door, and found the lady sitting upon the bed, in a most discon- 
solate posture, and bathed in tears. Eager to witness her match- 
less beauty, Don Juan put his head half way into the room, which 
he had no sooner done, than his glittering hat-band attracted her 
attention, and starting up, in a transport of joy, she desired him, 
by the title of my lord duke, to forsake his concealment, and 
enter. Don Antonio assured her, that there was no duke whose 
absence demanded an excuse, to which she replied, that it was in 
vain to contest the evidence of her senses, which assured her that 
the hat-band she had just seen belonged to the duke of Ferrara. 
Don Antonio, to rectify her mistake, requested that the wearer 
might be permitted to step in, to which she readily assented, ex- 
claiming, that if it was not the duke, her misery would be the 
greater. Don Juan, who overheard this conversation, imme- 
diately entered with the hat in his hand, and the lady was no 
sooner satisfied of her mistake, than addressing him in a tone of 
the tenderest apprehension, ‘‘ Tell me, sir,” she cried, ‘* without 
preface or suspense, do you know the owner of this hat,—-where 
did you leave him,—how came you by it,—and is he yet alive? 
Or am I to receive this as a token of his death*”’ She then 
abandoned herself to the most poignant lamentation, and bewailed 
her unhappy lot in being subjected to the power of persons, by whom 
her misfortunes, her helplessness, and her honour might cease to 
be respected. Don Juan interrupted her with considerable warmth, 
to state, that the owner of the hat was in safety, and to assure her 
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that so far from receiving the slightest injury at the hands of him- 
self or his friend, she might rely on their defending her from 
insult, if necessary, at the expense of their lives. Satisfied with 
these symptoms of sincerity, the lady proceeded to inquire by what 
means the jewelled hat came into the hands of its present possessor, 
and where he had left its rightful lord, who, besides his other 
titles, she declared to be Alphonso d’Este, the duke of Ferrara. 

Don Juan then recounted the occurrences of the night, the 
suspicion he entertained that the gentleman he had succoured was 
the duke himself, and by what means the hat he then wore had 
fallen into his hands. The lady, when he made an end of his 
recital, prepared to redeem her promise to Don Antonio, by re- 
lating her history ; but being attacked by a sudden faintness, she 
was ‘compelled to stop and solicit a little refreshment. Don An- 
tonio hastened to a cabinet close by, from which he returned with 
a variety of sweetmeats ; of these the lady partook, and having 
drank a little cold water, began her narration. 

** Gentlemen, ” said the fair unknown, ‘‘ I am she with whose 
name you are doubtless acquainted, as there are few tongues in 
this city which, such as it is, have not contributed to the fame of 
my beauty. In short, I amthe Lady Cornelia, sister to Lorenzo 
Bentivogli, and this avowal at once bespeaks the nobility of my 
birth, and renders you competent judges of the beauty to which I 
have alluded. I was left an orphan at a very tender age, in the 
care of my brother, who subjected me, from my childhood, to the 
severest restraint, though he still put his strongest trust in the pu- 
rity of my disposition. In the course of time, owing to the ru- 
mours spread abroad by our domestics, a very high opinion began to be 
entertained of the power of my charms, an opinion that was greatly 
enhanced by a portrait which my brother directed to be taken of 
me, by an eminent painter. Fatal as my beauty has been to me, 
these measures would have been among the weakest instruments 
of my perdition, had I not been seen by the duke of Ferrara, at 
the wedding of a kinswoman, to which this nobleman vouchsafed 
the honour of his presence. Upon this occasion I was seen by the 
duke, and from that interview has resulted the whole amount of 
my present distress. 

I will not stop to relate the various devices by which the duke 
and myself, at the expiration of two years, obtained an opportunity 
to exchange the tenderest proofs of our mutual attachment ; for 
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though won by his solicitations to a confidence against which the 
vigilance and advice of my brother had so unremittingly guarded, 
it was only upon a solemn promise of being lawfully married to 
him, that I forsook my prudence, and surrendered my honour. 
Having frequently pressed him to acquaint my brother with his 
suit, and stated that though our present fortunes were unequal, 
there was no disparity in our lineage, he intreated me to be pati- 
ent for a short time, till circumstances had permitted him to redeem 
his pledge. Like one in love, I ceased from intreaty and expos- 
tulation, and submitted to the guidance of a female attendant, 
whom the duke, by his rich gifts, had persuaded to second his de- 
signs, and renounce her fidelity. 

At length, to my shame and my sorrow be it spoken, I found 
myself in a situation which precluded the possibility of ulterior 
concealment, and to avoid the inquiries and resentment of my 
brother, I obtained his leave, upon a plea of sickness, to visit the 
relation already mentioned, to whom I entrusted the secret of my 
misfortune and dishonour. I had some reason to fear that my 
brother suspected my courses, and alarmed at the consequence of 
his indignation, it was settled that the duke, upon the verge of my 
confinement, should carry me to Ferrara, and publicly celebrate 
our nuptials. 

‘ This very night was appointed for the fulfilment of our plan, 
and while waiting in great anxiety for the duke’s arrival, I heard my 
brother pass by with a numerous party of armed men. Such was the 
agitation produced by my fright, that I fell into the pangs of travail, 
and was delivered of a son. The woman who had conducted my in- 
trigue, to obviate this terrrible accident, wrapped the babe in some of 
my habiliments, and going to the door, gave it to a domestic of the 
duke’s. ‘Terrified at the fierceness of my brother, whose sword 
was frequently brandished, as I thought, about my head, I fled 
precipitately into the street, without waiting, as I ought to have 
done, for the duke’s arrival, and the consequences of this flight 
have been such as you are acquainted with. I see myself, it is 
true, without either son or Musband, but providence is still intitled 
to my thanks for having committed me to the care of those by 
whom my sufferings are so tenderly alleviated. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Sie 
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Correspondence. 


MR. ELLISTON’S HEALTH. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—Sraxksreare has somewhere told us not to trust in the health 
of a horse, which, say the commentators, is liable to at least fifty 
diseases. Had the great bard existed in these degenerate days, I 
am inclined to think that he would have taken other grounds for 
his caution, and in lieu of warning us from the precarious health 
of a nobler animal, have contented himself with a satirical refer- 
ence to the crazy constitution of our popular, modest, and omni- 
potent Drury-lane manager. 

Only think, Mr. Editor, of Dr. Pearson’s imposing bulletin, who 
deems it his ‘‘ duty to state for the satisfaction of the public,” that 
Mr. Existon’s cold in his head, or pain in his bowels, or twitch in 
his back, is considerably abated, though not sufficiently so to per- 
mit his immediate re-appearance! This puff, however, is too 
good a thing, to be skimmed over with so little ceremony, and there- 
fore to join the rest of your readers in another hearty laugh, I 
shall take leave to transcribe it : 


I think it my duty to state, for the satisfaction of the public, that although 
Mr. Extiston is considerably relieved from his late severe disorder, he is still so 
ill as to be incapable of any performance in his profession without cousiderable 
hazard. GEORGE PEARSON. M. D. 

George Street, Hanover-square ; Sunday, May 7, 1820, 

Now, my dear sir, to be as serious as the joke will suffer me, can 
you guess at the grounds upon which public satisfaction is so 
distinctly attended to? Was there any alarming evidence that a 
simple announcement of Rosert SHALLow’s* indisposition would 
not have been sympathetically received, but that the house 
would have been pulled about the ears of Jerry and Oxp Snacks, 
unless a physician’s certificate was furnished of their patron’s 
danger ? I think not, Mr. Editor; for had the ‘‘ Lady and the 
Devil” been set aside for ever without a word of explanation, or 
even had Mr. Exuiston been sent to christian burial without a 





* “A gentleman born, master parson, who writes himself armigero in any 


bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation; armigero,"—‘‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
aor ;” act 1, sc. 1. 
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syllable of advice, I sincerely believe that ‘‘ public satisfaction” 
would not have required a tenth part of the disgusting stuff, by 
which the doughty lessee has swelled his bloated importance, and 
pampered his insatiate vanity. But Dr. Pearson alludes to his 
“‘duty” in making the celebrated communication. His duty for- 
sooth! I should like to learn by whom it was imposed,—in ten- 
derness to whose feelings, and in consideration of what recompease, 
I know nothing of Dr. Pearson but in his medical capacity, and 
my dread of the profession is by no means likely to strengthen our 
acquaintance. I dare say, however, he is a worthy man, but I 
exznnot help telling him that he will not enlarge his reputation by 
sanctioning the petty consequence of his weak-headed einployer. 

Suppose, Mr. Editor, by way of improvement upon this admi- 
rable practice, that Mr. Exiisron were to treat us witha certificate 
of the drugs administered by his apothecary, as well as the senti- 
ments entertained by his physician? The great and breathless 
interest felt by all classes for his recovery would surely authorise 
such a delectable expedient, and I dare say that Rosert Suatiow 
will feet no difficulty in adopting it. As Dr. Pearson may probably 
shrink from any further exercise of his dutiful endeavours, I have 
drawn up a short prescription myself, which the lessee may rely 
upon it, if duly taken, will be found conducive to his welfare : 

Take a few scruples of principle, mix them up with as many grains of candour, 
season the whole with an adequate portion of liberality, and let an ample dose 
be swallowed night and morning, 

N. B. A double portion of the mixture to be taken on Saturdays. 

I have a strong suspicion, sir, if the great SHaLiow has been 
positively indisposed, that no mean part of his illness has resulted 
from the cares and anxiety to which his condition is subjected. 
My recipe, you may rely upon it, is infallible in such cases, and 
I really believe that it intitles me to set up for the very medical 
adviser whom the Scottish tyrant has so pathetically described :— 

Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, &c. 


The Drury-lane lessee, however, will most probably turn up his 
nose at my nostrum, and “ throw all physic to the dogs,” but such 
as comes recommended more agreeably than any I can present. 
Be that as it may, my specific is a wholesome, though a bitter 
one, and the patient will be compensated by its virtue, for a hun- 
dred wry faces. J remain, Sir, &c. 

May 8, 1820. THEATRICO-MEDICUS. 
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General Rebicw. 


Memoirs of Mr. Joun Tosin, Author of the “‘ Honey-Moon.” With a Selec- 


tion from his Unpublished Writings. By Miss Bencer. 8vo., pp. 444, 
price 12s.—LoneMAN and Co. 


(Continued from page 224.) 

IN that department of the present publication which is termed a 
“Sequel to the Memoirs,” some very excellent observations are 
made upon the general state of the stage, to which the writer is 
conducted by Mr. Tosrm’s happy and original idea of reviving 
our old comedy in the production of his “‘Honey-Moon.” The 
appearance of this play is fairly taken as the basis of an inquiry 
into “the poetical court of Exizasern, and the theatrical metro- 
polis of James ;” and though we cannot admit that the practical 
unfitness of the dramas of that day for modern representation, ‘is 
a sufficient cause for denying their prescriptive value, it must be 
owned that many of Saaxsrzare’s cotemporaries are invested with 
a gratuitous supremacy. In the details of this period the wri- 
ter is often erroneous ; as where she fixes the salary of a favourite 
performer at thirty shillings per week, a fact which, according to 
the declaration of Maton, ‘‘it is not easy to ascertain.”* What- 
ever was the amount of their remuneration, the sum specified by 
this writer is greatly below the proper estimate, as the chief actors 
participated in the profits of the house, according to their rank and 
merit. The nightly expenses for lights, supernumeraries, &c., was 
but five and forty shillings, and as there is ample reason to suspect 
that the produce of a single representation, during the reign of 
James, may be taken at fifteen pounds, we are intitled to place 
the actor’s emoluments upon a much more respectable footing. 

The deduction drawn from what we repeat to be a judicious 
view of the early drama, is simply this, that the affluence of its’ 
talent is attributable to the freedom with which authors obtained 
access to the theatre, to the ardour that resulted from their suc- 
cess, and to the indulgence that attended their failure. The equip- 
ment of a new play occasioned but little cost, and the performers 
concurred in lending it their zealous support. The poet, though 
defeated in his first effort, was not precluded from a further trial ; 








* << Plays of Shakspeare ;”’ vol. III. p. 180, Edition, 1813. 
Vou. XVI. QN No. 95. 
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till, by repeatedly exerting his powers, he was at length ena- 
bled to exert them with success. It is ingeniously supposed by 

Miss Bencer, that the dramatist derived his strength from the 

privilege of holding constant communication with the public, 

nor is it unnatural to suppose that this species of intercourse must 

be positively wanting to a young, ardent, and inexperienced wri- 

ter. Upon the impossibility of disputing the fact, that the recent 

system of licensing is infinitely more oppressive than the ‘‘no- 

minal despotism of a Master of the Revels,” we beg leave to pro- 

fess a different opinion, because there are many instances upon 

record of rigour and caprice, emanating from the antient autho- 

rity, which cannot be traced to its successor.* The point, how- 

ever, to which Miss Bencer has chiefly devoted her attention, is 
the “‘loss of public esteem and self-respect,” from the dramatic 
writer being taught to believe that he belongs not only to a de- 
generate class, but toa degenerate age, whose sanction is seldom to 
be won by merit, and whose applause he can scarcely purchase but 
with his own contempt. Sentiments such as these, we are told, must 
operate to the extinction of energy, and the ruin of taste ; at least in 
whatever measure they may obtain belief ; and of their influence but 
little doubt can be entertained, if, as Miss Beneer asserts, they 
are perpetually echaed by critics and declaimers. ; 

It is not our province, nor is it our inclination, to controvert 
the scheme of dramatic celebrity which Miss Bencer has pro- 
pounded in this book, though we feel ourselves intitled to offer 
such remarks upon it as may spring from cordial agreement, or 
respectful difference. The claims of our elder masters, it appears 
to us, in the last of these lights, are invidiously treated, as Miss 
Bencer, in lieu of considering them by the sure test of literary 
excellence, has expatiated upon their uniform unfitness for the 
stage, and regarded the praise which has immemorially been paid 
to them, as a fit object for dispute and suspicion. To exempt even 
SuaxsrearE from the fallibilities of his poetical brethren is a deed 
of glaring injustice, for though studded over more thickly with 
the jewels in which they abound, he has his spots of deep and ir- 





* The Mastership of the Revels, a fact which we do not find generally men- 
tioned, was instituted by Epwarp VI., and so far from enjoying a limited autho- 
rity, or exercising it with lenience, it will be found that the most arbitrary 
doctrines have been maintained, and the most arbitrary measures taken, by Sir 
Henry HERBERT, and other holders of the office. 
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retrievable darkness. If the stage with all its worthless para- 
phernalia of men, women, dogs, horses, tinsel, and paint, is to 
be taken as the ordeal of dramatic genius, let criticism bestow 
her wreaths upon Morton, Pocock, and Reynoups, the most suc- 
cessful contributors of this or any other age, to the stores of po- 
pular amusement. Miss Bencer, however, seems merely to ar- 
gue against that preponderance of the early writers, which would 
exclude cotemporary ambition from the lists of dramatic fame, 
but till she has taught us that even ephemeral nonsense wants en- 
couragement and reward, we cannot enforce the necessity of her 
plea, or yield to the strength of her demonstration. 

The conclusion at which our fair editor arrives, is ultimately 
this :—=“‘ Two changes are necessary in the public mind, and to the 
desire that good plays should be produced, must be added the con- 
viction, that good plays will be successful.” Now to charge a de- 
preciation of modern energy upon a fondness for anterior excel- 
lence, will not be found to facilitate the great and laudable ob- 
ject which Miss Bencer has proposed for support. A page or two 
further on, she tells us with unrestricted candour, that ‘‘ not only 
is SHAKSPEARE travestied, but the National Theatre at once bur- 
lesqued and supplanted by exhibitions, which cannot but vitiate, and 
must ultimately destroy the public taste.” It is to this “levelling 
principle recently established with regard to public amusements” 
that the dearth of genius is to be ascribed ; for what spirit, fraught 
with a firm, though modest consciousness of its own inherent 
worth, will submit to the senseless, audacious, and omnipotent 
dictation of a booby, whose thoughts are devoted to pugilists, 
jugglers, fireworks, tumblers, quadrupeds, and pasteboard ? Was 
it any tenderness for Jonson, Fietcuer, Massincer, or SHIRLEY 
that induced the manager of Covent-garden Theatre to reject the 
“Honey-Moon,” a genuine play, according to the notions of 
Miss Bencer, and one which must have been kept down from a 
mistaken reverence for our “elder masters*” The question is 
not intitled to an answer. It was the sordid views by which our 
trading managers* are actuated that drove Tosin from their doors ; 





* The late Mr. CoLMAN who had neither ignorance nor duplicity enough to 
become a complete manager, has touched upon this truth in one of his occasional 
addresses : 

Pride, by a thousand arts, vain honours claims, 
And gives to empty nothings pompous names ; 
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it was the impossibility of protesting against their decrees that 
filled him with those ‘‘silent conflicts and unavailing regrets” 
which Miss Bencer has so ingeniously lamented ; nor do we he- 
sitate to avow our belief, that the stupid insensibility shown by 
the heads of both our Nationat establishments, to the claims of 
@ man so superior in talent to the creatures they were lavishly 
protecting, not only sent him broken-hearted to a premature 
grave, but deprived the public of that intellectual.entertainment 
which his riper moments would, doubtless, have been qualified to 
afford. : 

That Tosin has been an important, if not irreparable, loss to 
the lovers of dramatic literature, we think ourselves able to prove 
by a reference to those specimens of his talent which Miss Ben- 
eer has collected. That duty we shall discharge in our ensuing 
number, and for the present are merely desirous of impressing 
upon our readers the necessity of such a change in the adminis- 
tration of the stage, as will open to men of genius, not abso- 
lutely the prospect of reward, but the hope of employment. 
This can never be effected while the drama is suffered to remain a 
vendible commodity, to the discouragement of independent feel- 
ings, and the disgrace of a civilized people. As our theatres are 
endowed with particular privileges, let their rights to that dis- 
tinction be evinced by some deference to literary talent, and some 
regard for public taste: we are advocating a reform of the pre- 
eent system, solely upon the grounds of its evident defects ; of 
those defects the public have long been constituted judges, and 
if, after a calm review of our objections, they find them to be 
founded upon fact and reason, let something be done to redeem 
the stage and themselves from the odium of puerile amusements ; 
let them petition the legislature to interpose its solemn authority, 
and rescue the British Drama, the talent it should foster, and the 
morality it should inculcate, from the grasp and guidance of a 
few pitiful dealers in horse-dung and gunpowder. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


a. 





Theatric dealers, thus, would fain seem great, 
And every playhouse grows a mighty state. 
To fancied heights howe’er mock monarchs soar, 
<4 manager's a trader,---nothing more. 
Prologue on opening the Haymarket Theatre, May W, 1777. 
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Harold; or, the English King. A Tragedy, in five acts, by Dyer Dew. 
Bve., Pp. 72, price 2s.—WILSON. 


WE shall trouble our readers with a solitary specimen from this 
tragedy, and if that fails of arousing them to a due sense of its 


merits, we shall be baffled in our expectations, and lose our 
labour : 


Most holy prelates! mighty nobles! 
Now minister we in our joyous rite ; 

Joy too powerful for weak fruition ; 
That to invigorate, our heavy grief 

Let us disburthen into the current, 
Flowing from all hearts freely forth, 
Pierced by affliction for the beloved king, 
The regal protector of the holy church! 


This, admiring reader, is the speech of Aldred, archbishop of 
York, upon the eve of Harold’s investiture with the high office, 
from which Death had just snatched his sainted predecessor. For 
sentiment, harmony, and precision, these delectable lines convey 
a perfect idea of the piece they open, and we shall therefore 
cease to persecute either thee, Mr. Dew, or ourselves, with any 


further extracts. 

A play of this kind,—which, by the way, reminds us very 
strongly of a frantic morceau in the dramatic form, called the 
“Siege of Carthage,”—will not authorise a line of serious re- 
mark, and we shall therefore refrain from analysing its plot, or 
expatiating upon its diction. ‘‘ An attempt has been made,” says 
our friend Dew, ‘‘to delineate the memorable events of the reign 
of King Harotp,” and as we really entertain a high respect for 
the active valour of that unfortunate monarch, we are sorry that 
his “‘memorable” deeds have not met with a more equivalent 
-chronicler. As Mr. D.D. is clearly abandoned to the furor scri- 
bendi, we exhort him, for the future, not to give his genius its 
full swing, at the cost of both common sense and common 
English. It is quite enough to contemn those valuable attributes 
in succession, but to violate them together exceeds the measure 
of our forbearance, and must awaken our reprehension. The 
type, paper, and hotpressing of Mr. Dew make a pretty com- 
pound, and as these are advantages in which the work we are 
about alluding to is remarkably deficient, we would advise Dyer 
Dew, if possible, to obtain the management of Mr: Exuiston’s 
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« British Drama,” a publication in which, from their notoriety, 
the little slips we have just noticed would be likely not only to 
thwart our observation but escape our censure. 


—_rrte< 


Aguilhar, a Tragedy. By H. Mappison TWEDDELL, @vo., pp. 88, price 4s,— 
T. and 1. ALLMAN. 


TRAGEDIES for the closet, it strikes us, of late have multi- 
plied exceedingly, though, from a palpable attachment to the 
stage, the writers of nearly every piece which has been brought 
before us, in no instance have declined the honours of representa- 
tion. Mr. TweppELL,—a nephew, by the way, of the late ce- 
lebrated character whose name he bears,—alludes with a very 
pleasant consciousness to the fact, that, ‘‘ what attracts in the 
perusal will speedily be represented ;” and we have no doubt, if 
his presumption be strictly balanced by his incapacity, that this is 
the very result upon which he depends. 

The plot of ‘* Aguithar” is borrowed from the eighth number 
of the ‘‘ Guardian,” and we lament that Mr. Tweppet. could 
pay no higher compliment to the ‘“‘ elegant publication” he so cor- 
dially extols. His tragedy is a crude, spiritless, and imperfect 
production ; @ work that may evince his zeal, but will eternally 
impeach his judgment : it is, in short, a rank practice upon the 
avidity of its readers; a mean and pitiful imposture, which every 
proper consideration has taught us to reject and expose. In some 
cases of this kind, we hardly know how to illustrate our censure ; 
but ‘‘ Aguithar” is not only destitute of the slightest beauty, but so 
disfigured by the most abominable faults, that we shall experience 
very little trouble in reconciling our readers to the picture we feel 
ourselves bound, in fairness, to draw of jts audacious and con- 
temptible claims. 

The piece opens at Potosi, a.city of Peru, where ate, a 
young military officer of great spirit and high reputation, is ena- 
moured of Isabel, the daughter of Santandioy who values his 
merit, and reciprocates his ‘ardour. The history of this hero is 
thus prosaically detailed by himself, to his friends Decruza and 
Lampirez : 

O never mind me, friends ; I’m but a ball, 


_A shuttlecock, for Fortune to display, 
In giddy mood, her skill in tossing of, 
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Tho’ young in years I’m yet, and scarce my beard 
Has growth attain’d to mark my chin for man, 
I’ve been long beaten by affliction’s rod, 

Much have J felt the ills and cares of life, 

And mostly can my years enumerate 

By recollection of some sad mishap 

Heav'n has been pleas’d my days to sadden with. 
First, low beneath a fierce banditti’s hand 

My noble father fell; and all his slaves, 

His wealth, his camels, and his horses all, 
They bore away, nor p’rhaps the vestige‘bare 

Of rites sepulchral his poor body gave 

By inhumation in an hallowed ground, 

Scarce had the winds, fill’d with these sad tidings, 
In something like a quiet rustliag sunk, 

Ere they were call'd to fan the fiery flames 
Which, like a blaze from hell, broke thro’ the house 
Where liv’d my mother, sisters, brother, and 
The all that rested of our wealth-was placed : 
Scarce these arms, at imm’nent danger of my life, 
(So fierce the fire) rescued my mother from 

The horrid death the rest were doomeil to bear : 
She too soon follow’d, she could not sustain 

Such weight of mis’ry, but hied her to the grave 
Unfriendly ; leaving me alone to mourn ; 

I did: heaven knows how truly ; then | thought 
That fate the quiver of her ills had shot, 

And [ might hope my rest of days to spend, 
Unnotic’d by superior misery ; 

But in the next campaign, a captive borne, 

In the dark mine for two long years was cliain’d, 
Digging the cursed metal men adore. 

*Scap’d thence miraculous; my freedom gain’d, 
I’ve strove in active duties to employ 

My mind and lose the memory of my ills. 

In battle in the foremost ranks I plung’d, 

For what I’ve felt has robb’d mie of all fear ; 
Now wars are o’er, in love you see I’m lost, 

For love is but a softer kind of war, 

It has its hopes, its fears, its stratagems, 

And he’s not fitted to engage in it 

That cannot bear with all the chances of it. 

And though he wrap his very soul in it, 

Still in the midst remember he’s a man. 


In consequence of the choice of the citizens falling upon Esquivallo, 
that individual, who bears an exalted character, is raised to the 
government of Potosi, and with this elevation, the misfortunes 
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of Aguilhar begin. Esquivallo is his competitor for the hand of 
Isabel, and owing to his superior rank and opulence, Santandio 
supports his pretensions. In the following ridiculous soliloquy, 
the mind of this good man is suddenly perverted, and, from a 
being filled with patriotic fervour, and generous emulation, he 
becomes the persecutor of a rival youth, by whom the interests of 
his country have been often promoted. The reader will easily 
appreciate the famous facility with which Esquivallo hits upon an 
expedient to realize his vengeance, and we shall therefore say 
nothing upon its intrinsic merits of truth and probability : 

This Aguilhar it seems does seck his daughter, 

And tho’ by him I’m so far favour’d, 

Yet most probably he is the cause 

Why she’s so cold to me. I must look to him ; 

¥ will no longer have an interloper 

In a case 80 important to my peace, 

If there is any help in the pow’r of governor. 

Trué, I have promised, solemnly promised, 

That I would act justly and keep the laws 

As I've been wont—but, then—then—I was 

But a private man, like they who heard me, 

Nor knew what power was, or gave it a thought 

How easily it might be used for private purposes. 

But now another light breaks in on me. 

I'll prevent him, and instantly; [’ll look out 

Some old forgotten milit’ry order 

Which, never having been rescinded, 

Will furnish means, the best possible means, 

(Under a charge of disobedience) 

So deeply to attach him with disgrace 

He never can show his face again. 


In consequence of this determination, Aguilhar is condemned to 
** run the gauntlet,” merely for having employed a slave upon the 
march to carry his baggage, against which a special but forgotten 
order had once been issued, for temporary reasons. With this 
punishment, to use the words of Mr. Tweppe tt, he is duly “ gra- 
tified,” * and though broken in spirit, and degraded in condition, 
he vows that Esquivallo shall not live ¢ to “‘ chuckle” over his fu- 





* EsguivaLto. * # * * Nothing now 
Remains to end my purpose, but to see him 
Gratified with the punishment I’ve order’d. ?t 2, se. 2. 
+ The original expression is—‘‘ never live,’’ a verbal beauty which merits 
observation. 
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neral. He is seen in the attitude of adjuration by his persecutor, 
whose nerves are so shaken by this development of his fatal pur- 
pose, that he adopts an immediate resolution of flying from the 
scene of danger. Neither power nor beauty can restrain him, and 
attended by a confidential follower, he departs for Cuzco, after a 
circumlocutory route, through which, with infinite toil, suffering, 
and perseverance, he has been traced by the victim ofhis atro- 
city. This expedition is thus detailed by Aguilhar, in propria per- 
sona : 

From Potosi to Los Reves, from thence 

To Quito, and from Quito to here, 

Even under the walls of old Cuzco, 

(A terrible distance) 

1 have walked, and barefooted! 

Well for me is it, that by no arts 

Luxurious, feminine, | had unnerv'd 

My stamina of youth,— 

Or, on my solitary road, Lassitude’s 

Faint child, a prey to ferocious nature, 

Ere this, I had been stretch’d, in despite of 

All the stimulus with which revenge 

Animates me, to the completion of my purpose. 


This narrative reminds us of the anecdote of a great lady playing 
at court, whose first words were 


Hither from Arabia am I come ; 





upon which a wag in the pit, started up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Then, 
pray, madam, take a seat, for after such a journey you must be 
prodigiously tired.” This witticism put a stop to the lady’s per- 
formance, and if a corresponding remark could have been made 
to terminate our poet’s tragedy, we should have rendered our best 
thanks for such a fortunate consummation. 

Esquivallo has contrived to elude the bloody scheme of his pur- 
suer, by obtaining due notice of his movements, and on reaching 
Cuzco, determines to strengthen his chances for safety by marry- 
ing the Judge’s daughter. This maiden is marvellously at his ser- 
vice, which considering his obscure and expatriated situation, we 
should have thought susceptible of a doubt. But, no; our friend 
Tweppe.t is a dab, as he would poetically term it, at these extra- 
vagant reconciliations, and neither space, time, nor accident, is a 
match for his daring dexterity. He receives intelligence of guil- 
har’s arrival, but after a few qualms, resolves to trust in the seve- 
Vou. XVI, 20 No. 95. 
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rity of the Cuzco laws, corroborated, indeed, by “‘ some bold 
determined fellow, ” 


One who'll not mind a scratch or two, to note 
His faithfulness to his master. 


Under the protection of this retainer, who is to be constantly near 
him, Esquivallo resolves to prosecute his nuptials, and abide by the 
consequence of Aguilhar’s coming. He dispatches his emissary, 
Vincentio, “‘ to seek out this fellow,” and such is the fertility 
of Mr, Tweppe.v’s imagination, that he broaches the new, natural, 
ingenious, and effective plan, of making Aguilhar the very ruffian 
‘whom Esquivallo wishes to employ. The result of this plan is 
precisely such as we may be permitted to anticipate. Aguilhar 
buries his poniard in the bosom of Esquivallo, and then destroys 
himself ; after which his love and his friends arrive in time to la- 
ment his death, and by earnest intercession procure him the com- 
fort of a soldier’s burial. 

Such is the stuff that Mr. Tweppexr’s tragedy is made of, and 
the following are a few of its classic embellishments : 


_— he’s not fitted to engage in it 
That cannot bear with all the chances of it, 
——though he wrap his very soul in i¢. 





may her heavenly eye 
Beam never another glance upon me. 


Fright’ning of birds— 
Let Signor Esquivallo have the cash, 
And you the damsel : 


Tho’, faith, I should not grieve to see both your's, 
For t'other’s rather handy in this world. 


Halt! silence with the drums-——————— 

It is a cursed sneaking act. 

Give me your hand. What a strange one you are! 

Why, my lord, I thought you were shearing aff. 

O, you are too bad, my lord. 

My lord, I'll run in for some. 

Home witb her: I'll home her. 

Here, too, as at the other places, am I 

Come up with him. 
Decruza.* * ® How d’ye feel 
IsaBeL. I thank you, sir, pretty well. 





Of elision we ive the following judicious examples : 
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twere’s well for you he were not. p- 8. 
And much I fear Potosi’li not have cause 
To bless the hour she chose him for a governor. _p. 21. 





memory, 
True to its first impression keeps me ’five. p. 47 


O, I know all 'boue that. ———_—_—— p- 50. 


The brave defenders of their country 

Are left to starve amidst the plenteous peace, 

Their valour’s gain’d.——_— p. 76 
In construction we have observed the subjoined grammatical ac- 
curacies ; 

Let they who love her for her money’s sake, 

Safe keep it all.— p- 9. 


I would rather— 
Ravel out my life. seating of breeches, 





Than wive another than my heart adores. ibid. 
O’er Esquivallo’s corse, succinct with blood, 
I’ve lost the power.— p. 72. 


Come then, and let me have a taste of thought, 

And pause upon thy wondrous beauty, heav’ns. p. 82. 
Acuituar. O, madness! let me go. 
IsapEL. Do not tear me from you! p- 84. 


Follow the murderer, life or limb 
Let him not escape. 





p- 86. 

If Mr. Tweppet cannot be warned from his literary career by 
candid argument, or severe reproof, let him at least abate the 
prices of his future productions. The unfairness of wringing four 
shillings from the unwary dupe of his miserable trash, is too ob- 
vious in the present publication, to require many words upon so 
insolent, unwarranted, and oppressive a practice ; but as we are 
likely to rank among the purchasers of every paltry effort by which 
he may exhaust our patience, and excite our resentment, it becomes 
us, in self-defence, to protest against the evil of merciless exaction. 
We do, therefore, intreat Mr. H. Mappison Tweppet to descend 
from the eminence of more exalted genius, and be contented for 
eighty-eight pages of intolerable nonsense to take the good old 
price of one shilling and six pence, or limit his demands at most, 
to half-a-crown. We hope that Messieurs Atuman will suggest 
the propriety of this amendment to their rapacious scribbler, or 


we shall reluctantly include them in the charge of inordinate ex- 
tortion, | 


De 
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Gonzalo, the Traitor; a Tragedy, in five acts. By Tuomas Roscoe. 8vo. pp. 

79, Price 2s. 6d.—Havwarb and Roscoe. 
THE author of this play is a son, we understand, of the patriot, 
poet, and philosopher, whose virtue, talent, and fortitude have so 
eminently proved his title to the epithets that posterity will follow 
us in allotting. Mr. Tuomas Roscoe wants, however, no recom- 
mendation to the kindness of his critics, for unless we are greatly 
mistaken in the effort before us, it is a prelude to exertion of a 
splendid and memorable order. 

The scene is laid at Burgos, the antient capital of Spain, and 
opens in the palace of Alphonso, the royal patron of the ‘‘ Traitor, ” 
by whose arts his safety is about to be sacrificed. From the col- 
loquy of Manuel and Guzman, conspirators in the interest of Gon- 
zalo, we learn that Alphonso is on the point of pursuing the chase, 
in the course of which the favourite has determined to realize his 
atrocious treasons. The probability of his success is not apparent 
to the common eye, but such seems to be the caution and the vi- 
gour with which his measures have been taken, that no obstacle 
exists to the completest establishment of his plans. His purposes 
are not single, for love, hatred, and ambition simultaneously urge 
him to the darkest measures of cruelty and guilt. Forgetting 
their ‘‘ school-days’ friendship,” Gonzalo directs his vengeance 
against Rodriguez, the favoured suitor of Estrella, a maiden of high 
birth, great beauty, and signal virtue. Foiled by the superior ad- 
dress of Rodriguez in the ‘“‘ pomp of princely chivalry,” his suc- 
cessless rival at the opening of the play has just struck out an 
expedient to suspend his approaching union, which is not only de- 
duced from disappointment, but suggested by revenge. It is the 
development of this design which gives life to the tragedy, and 
having detailed its origin, we shall proceed to examine its career. 

To promote his attempt upon the crown Gonzalo has concluded 
a league with the Moorish monarch, Abdallah, whose vicinity to the 
kingdom of Castile, it has been settled to circumscribe by 4 
‘‘ mighty expedition.” Alvgrez and Montalva, the parents of Rod- 
riguez, and Estrella, are both eager to head this army, an office to 
which the importance of their respective claims, has given each of 
them an adequate title. To produce the discord by which alone 
he can hope to profit, Gonzalo incites these chieftains severally to 
claim the command. It is bestowed upon Alvarez, and Monialra, 
in disgust, surrenders his commission, and retires from the royal 
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presence. The following scene, in which Gonzalo triumphs at 
the result of his endeavours to impede the marriage, is a favoura- 
ble specimen of Mr. Roscoer’s power; and though we think the 
concluding metaphor intitled to particular praise, for its force, 


aptness, and originality, the whole extract demands our ardent ap- 
probation : 


Gon. Ay! gencrous, patient, prodigal of hate, 
Throned in my bosom, ‘mid wild thronging hopes, 
That dearly point the way to my revenge ; ” 
What, dare they think I am this tame good creature ? 
O, I’ve no soul, or it would tell its language 
In every motion of each separate limb. 
I’ve set ‘em to’t. Now let’em marry. Now, i 

[ Changing his tone to a passionate joy.) 
Like a wild storm, from nature's silentness 
Shall my charged spirit seek relief in action, 
Scattering the paradise my foes had made, 

In the sweet Eden of their love ; till fallen 

And weeping, as the first pair banished thence, 
They yield to th’ tempter joys too rich for sense, 
A great revenge o’ the spirit !—First I secure 
Rodriguez’ head t’ achieve my bright Estrella, a 
Smoothing the way to promis’d victory, ° 1] 
Before | ope my rebel battery 
On the King’s sides, and shake him like an earthquake, 
Till down he topples from his giddy throne, F 
Disputing the high theme of royalty ba 
E’en with the gods, as erst the giant kings! 

MANUEL and GUZMAN now approach from the back ground. 
Who's there ? [Much alarmed. 
How dared you, villains, steal thus on my quiet ? 

By Pluto’s shade [ will make mummies of you, 
Should you dare watch my spirit’s secresy. BE 
Mark '—I deal deeper with the fates than you: ti 
And walk that path your wisdom should avoid! 
Man. Be not offended, Count! 
Guz. We dared not watch you, 1 
For fame hath given you the name— 
Gon. No more! 
Man. Therefore our high trust in our general’s skill— 
Gon. You thought, forsooth, because | bired no ruffians, 
And gave no daggers, that my genius slept : i 
But know, I never fake that paltry trouble | 
When I can set leon breast to breast, Li 
And bid them strike, while J pretend to save ’em ; | 
' 
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I take them as they grasp their promised blessings : 
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Revenge had not been half so sweet without it. 
1 pluck them in their ripeness. 
Guz. And shall we feast on’t ? [ Fiercely. 
Gon. Hear how my schemes must turn to firy action! 
I’ve thrown the brand of discord in their houses: 
The furies hear me—loose their serpent locks, 
And scatter poison as they urge their victims. 
The wedding spoiled—then comes my trusty Moor, 
And with his swarthy face, another gorgon, 
Will turn the king to stone ; as cold at Icast : 
Then shall [ hail my generals—Manuel, Guzman. 


(He shakes hands with them.] 


Man. Methought you sent Alvarez to Montalva, 
T’ appease him ! 

Gon. But he’s high-mettled, and a second childhood 
Plays round the dotard, though he knows it not ; 
Brags like a bully. Should th’ old lion’s claws 
Be worn too close, his cub, that vile Rodriguez, 

Must fight it out; and, should he live, a toil 

Is laid for him in the infanta’s love. 

There burns a passion in her breast—I ’woke it 
With lavish praises of the young Rodrigwez. 


The king shall know it—thus | drop the sword 
That hangs by one poor thread, o’er her beloved. 
In sooth I fear that serpent’s egg, Rodriguez. 

To whom my passion something has unveiled me— 


[He suddenly checks himself.] 

You know your posts—the gates and citadel 
Are yours ; Manuel's the tower and palace. 

Man. Thanks, noble Count. 

Guz. We will act worthy you! 

Gon. Look cheerful, join the feast ; but keep you cool. 
Still must we shew a mock humility, 
And steer the voyage of this freight of fortune, 
Like an expert and fearful navigator, 
Who lowers his top-sails in the dangerous floods, 
Past straits, and ugly capes, and promontorics ; 
But when he holds the happy port in view, 
He spreads his vessel's white wings to the gale, 
And o'er the waves of gléry joys to sail. 


At the king’s command, Alvarez seeks Montalva, and endeavours, 
by allaying his irritation, to replace him in the path of duty. The 
consequence of this interview is a quarrel and combat, in which 
the age of Alvarez subjects him to the vigour of his opponent, 
who disarms him, but returns his sword. The indelible disho- 
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nor resulting from this conflict, lies in a blow which Montalva, in 
his impetuosity, has bestowed upon Alvarez, who, stung to the 
quick, discovers all to his son, and fills him with a fierce and vin- 
dictive resentment. The meditations of Rodriguez, who feels a 
momentary tenderness for the father of his Estrella, are extremely 
beautiful : 

















































Ropricurz alone. 
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Rop. Why, thus it is!—If we a moment cherish 
Some fond hope that the fancy dallies with, 
We only speed the hours of disappointment. 
1 must be sudden.—Ho! Montalva, where 
Hid’ st thou thy head ?—Estrella, ab, my love, 
Thou little dream’st the purpose of my soul , 
A father’s blood must save a father’s honour. 
Calamity hath torn me by the roots, 
And casts me like a commou weed to perish 
On this sad barren wilderness of earth. 
Before Alvarez can return with the mandate of Alphonso, to stay 
the encounter of his son and Montalva, that haughty chieftain has 
atoned for his violence, by falling beneath the arm of his youthful 
antagonist. The exultation of Alvarez at the prowess and piety of 
his son, is finely described in the subjoined lines : 


As he goes out, enter RopriGvez.—His sword bloody; and out of breath. 


Atv. My son, my son,—his stcel all dyed with blood! 
Ah! is’t thine own ?—What, hath our foe forgiven thee? 
Let me embrace thee for thy bravery. 

Would it had been his own ! 

Rop. For God’s sake, softly ; 1 
This is Montalva’s blood. The hand is cold | 
That made thee blush for shame ! 

Atv. What! Hast thou conquered ? 1% 
Thy mother clasp’d thee not with more delight H 
When first she saw thee, boy, than I do now. 
Hast met and match’d the proud Montalva ?—Bow’d 1] 
Those knees that scarcely bent to God!—1 kneel 113 
To kiss the hand that thus has wip’d away : 
My tears, and ’veng’d the blush upon my cheek. 

Rov. Give me nothanks. Hush! should Estrella hear us.— i i 
O, if you love me, sir, leave, leave me now: ; 

, I'll follow home, for justice tracks me near. re 

Atv. What should’st thou fear? ’Tis no assassin’s blow 
Aim‘d at his prince—no crime against thy couutry, 
That bears a nation’s execration on it, 
Stamp’d with the verdict of the primal curse, 

But rightcous vengeance for insulted honour. 
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The man who truly loves bis native land, 
Abhors the practice of a treacherous arm, 
As he loves freedom and a people’s glory. 
Rop. What | have done was in a father’s cause. 
Let my prince claim my life, it shall no less 
Ke peril’d for my country. Let me die 
A soldier’s death, but not the death of traitors. 
He loves Montalva. 


Atv. Yes! in thy glory 

I had forgotten justice could molest thee. 

I'll to the king, and he shall take my head, 

Or grant forgiveness to thy matchless spirit. Exit Avvarez. 

The agony of Rodriguez at the slaughter of Montalva is en- 

hanced by a belief of Estrella’s falshood, which one of her attend- 
ants, suborned by Gonzalo, has not only avouched, but maintained 
by the production of fabricated papers. Apprized by Gonzalo of 
her father’s situation, Estrella flies to the throne, and supplicates 
for punishment upon the head of Rodriguez. The king, impressed 
by the artifice of his favourite, with a belief that the mutually- 
enamoured infanta, Isabel, is the real object of Rodrigue’z auda- 
cious desires, commits him to the custody of Gonzalo, and di- 
rects his speedy execution. Estrella and Alvarez plead in vain 
for a mitigation of his doom, to which the king is no sooner in- 
clined, than Gonzalo alludes to the passion of the infanta, and 
re-kindles his resentment. The soliloquy of Gonzalo communi- 
cates his further intentions, and deserves to be transcribed for the 
spirit of its conclusion : 





Gonzato alone. 
Gon. Tis done. The genius of my spirit triumphs. 
I hold my dearest foe within my grasp— 
A trembling bird in the glad falcon’s clutch, 
That long pursued, then plucks it all alive. 
But first I'll heap more pain upon his soul 
Than racks and dungeons ever boasted of, 
For he shall taste the bitterness of shame ; 
Sha! yield the woman he ador’d as heaven, 
To rival arms—shal-wed a noble princess, 
But not enjoy her. 1’ll adorn his brows 
Ere he hath time to own himself a husband. 
- Elvira, my cast love, shall seek the princess, 
And break this matter to her—while I claim rn 
The hand of Spain’s young beauty, sweet Estrella. 
If she refuse me now, 1’ll threat to ply 
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Such torments on her dear Jov’d boy, Rodriguez, 
That she shall drop glad-panting in my arms, 
Like some poor dove into the fowler’s bosom, 
Scar’d at the rushing of the eagle's wing. 
Then care, hypocrisy, and fears, away ; 
Let my great soul shine forth, and dare the day, 
Like the veil’d sun, that, through thecloudy skies, 
Resumes his path in heaven, and sinks to rise. 

Gonzalo instigates Isabel to save the life she so highly values, 
by wedding Rodriguez, whose affinity to the king, he assures her, 
in that case, will prevent the doom that no other expedient can 
avert. By means of a forged letter from Rodriguez, in which he 
solicits her sanction to his marriage with the princess, Gonzalo 
induces Estrella to release him from the vows he has persuaded 
her, by other means, to feel certified have been thoroughly 
broken. Rodriguez receives this billet as a final evidence of his 
mistress’s inconstancy, and in a fit of despair, accedes to the pro- 
position of Isabel, and espousesher. In the meantime Alvarez col- 
lects his vassals for the rescue of their young lord, but dismisses 
them at the instance of Gonzalo, who undertakes for the safety 
he is anxious to secure. One of his officers, who has some reason 
to distrust Gonzalo, still keeps them on foot, and subsequent pro- 
ceedings evince the propriety of his measures. In lieu of liberat- 
ing Rodriguez, according to his promise, Gonzalo directs him to be 
dispatched by murderers, who are only driven from their purpose 
by the arrival of Alvarez, and his party. The catastrophe is 
pow easily to be foreseen. The followers of Gonzalo surprise 
the palace, and having fired it, attack the strongest points of the 
city, master them, and pursue the work of devastation. At this 
juncture, the forces of Alvarez arrive to Alphonso’s assistance, 
and having beaten off his enemies, trace Gonzalo to the mansion 
of Montalva, where after a long and perilous struggle, he dies by 
the sword of Rodriguez. The king announces Montalva’s probable 
recovery, and bestows Estrella’s hand upon her loyal lover, which 
he is enabled to receive by the death of Isabel, who puts an end 
to her existence, from causes which we cannot comprehend. The 
piece, however, terminates with the union of Rodriguez and 
Estrella, an event which the friends of poetical equity will crown 
With their cordial concurrence | 

That part of the plot which turns upon the conflict between 
Rodriguez and Montalva is evidently borrowed from the ‘‘ Cid” of 
Vou, XVI. | 2P No. 95. 
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Corneiuie, a resemblance which Mr. Roscoe, we presume, has no 
intention of denying. The stimulatives to Rodriguez’s jealousy are 
also very like the instruments of Zanga’s malice in the ‘‘ Revenge;” 
and though these features of the fable do not absorb its entire 
excellence, they certainly detract in a great measure from the 
praise we should ascribe to its construction. 

We have already noticed the incertitude of Isabel’s union with 
Rodriguez, which ought to have been set ina less equivocal light. 
The management of the attack, by ruffians, upon Rodriguez, in 
the second scene of act V., is also very liable to objection, and, 
though :a trivial point, would greatly enhance the dangers of repre- 
sentation. Young writers for the stage should guard with remark- 
able care against entrusting important business to inferior hands. 
Now here is the escape of Rodriguez depending for its probability 
upon the remorse of a menial villain, and this, ‘‘ overdone or 
come tardy off,” in the event of previous displeasure would turn the 
scale at once against the tragedy, and procure its decided condem- 
nation, Thedeath of Isabel is also a wretched subterfuge, and we 
point out these blemishes with unqualified asperity, to fan the 
latent energy which Mr. Roscoe possesses for their avoidance 
and removal. 

The chief ground of our regard for this play must be traced to 
its style, in-which we think there is a greater portion of genuine 
vigour than is aften found in more pompous productions.— 
Severely chaste upon most occasions, yet sometimes voluptu- 
ously luxuriant, few passages can be taken for insulated praise, 
though exacting much general commendation. There are in- 
stances, however, to be selected of rare merit in the various 
branches of dramatic beauty, among which we shall quote the 
following : 

I will show cause, or it would irk me sorely, 

To set thy hair like bristles on thy head, 

And send the poison creeping through thy marrow. p- 69. 
His sweet’st delights, like man, are oft born weeping. p. 20. 


All joy to great Alphonso ! 

The memory of this day is dear to us, 

The-sun hath once cours’d thro’ the golden year 
Since our proud chieftains, in the tented field,. 
Bore from the Moor Iberia’s ravished honours, 
To grace a monarch’s brow. His neighing barb, 
With hostile hoof no longer spurns our plains ; 
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Turning our daughters pale, frighting our shepherds, 





E’en in their wild haunts of the Apuxerras p- 11. 
What hour is it?—How far from my revenge ? p- 5. 
*Tis strange he hath brought our hopes so near to ripeness, 
Without one blast to shed suspicion on them. 3 


We have praised this tragedy rather for its promise than its per- 
formance, and we adhere vo our opinion that the muse of Mr. Ros- 
coe bids fair to supply us with many hours of poetical enjoyment. 
We think his talents highly calculated to enrich, adorn, and exalt 
the stage in its present dearth of genius, and we hope to see the 
patronage of the managers extended to him upon the three great 
principles of encouraging ability, promoting their own interests, 
and providing for public pleasure. Mr. Roscoz may not justify 
this sanguine expectation, but in that casc we shall be singularly 
deceived. 

— PP tt — 


Suakspeare’s Tragedy of ‘* King Lear.” Printed chiefly from Nauum 
Tate's edition, with some restorations from the original text. By R. W. 
Euston. 12mo., pp. 68, price 1s. 4d.—No PuBLisHer. 


THIS play, admiring reader, is the third number of what Mr. 
Exuston still chooses to denominate his ‘‘ British Theatre.” 
We have already expressed our opinion upon the value of his 
claims, and the present effort is by no means intitled to qualify 
our scorn for the ignorance and audacity with which he continues 
to court public encouragement. It is true that Mr. Soang, the 
virtual editor of this magnificent work, is generally guiltless of the 
mistakes in language and sentiment which his employer so seldom 
avoids; but his superintendence of the series, from no inexplicable 
cause, is assumed with such languor, that it contributes most ad- 
mirably to secure the uniform wretchedness of this pitiful publi- 
cation. 

The motives of Mr. Exuisron for adhering in this revival to the 
vain and impotent alteration of Tare, are beyond the reach of con- 
jecture, unless we revert to our systematic dependence upon his 
rashness andincapacity. We do not attribute ignorance to the 
lessee as a fault ; tout au contraire, we feel it to be a misfortune ; 
nor unless he had stepped thus unblushingly forward, to solicit 
the result of that labour which other hands have performed, should 
we think of reviling his dulucss, or exposing his inability. Mr. 


EListon, however, has put on the lion's skin, andif we detect ' 
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him by the length of his ears, or the discordance of his voice, he 
must expect a merciless cudgelling for his boldness and duplicity. 
Nauum Tare’s is not a name of such sanctity as to authorise 
the veneration which our present editor appears to have felt for his 
performance. In the re-modelling of “‘ King Lear,” he has 
evinced a tasteless presumption which called for the most indig- 
nant exposure, and as a specimen of his bold, heedless, and unne- 
cessary variation, we shall adduce the following examples : 


Enter Epuunp. 


Eps. Thou, nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound :—Why am I then 
Depriv’d of ason’s right? Because | came not 
Ta the dull road that custom has prescrib’d. 
Why bastard? Wherefore base? when I can boast 
A mind as gen’rous, and a shape as true 
As honest madam’s issue. Why are we 
Held base, who, in the lusty stealth of nature, 
Take fiercer qualities than what compound 
The scanted births of the stale marriage-bed ?— 
Well then, legitimate Edgar, to thy right 
Of law I will oppose a bastard’s cnnning.— 
Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund, 
As to legitimate Edgar: with success 
I’ve practised yet on both their easy natures.— 
Here comes the old man, chaf’d with the information 
Which last I forg’d against my brother Edgar ? 
A tale so plausible, so boldly utter’d, 
And heighten’d by such lucky accidents, 
That now the slightest circumstance confirms him, 
And hase-born Edmund, spite® of law, inherits. 


Against this soliloquy it is enough to oppose the original speech 
of SHAKSPEARE : 


Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 

My services are bound. Wherefore should I 

Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 

The curiosity+ of nations to deprive} me, 

For that | am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 





® Mr. Ex.iston reads “‘ spight,’’ a strong instance of his taste in orthogra- 


} In Suaxspeare’s time this word occasionally 
stood for rigid scrupulousness, a sense in which it is here used. 
3 to deprive me,} To deprive was, antiently, to disinherit. Hot- 
SNSHEAD speaks of the line of Henny before deprived. 
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Lag of a brother? why bastard ? wherefore Base ? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 
As honest madam's issue ?_ Why brand they us 
With base ? with baseness ? base, base ? 
Who, in‘the lusty stealth of nature, take 
- Morecomposition and fierce quality, 
Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
Go to creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got ’wteen asleep and ’wake 7?—Well, then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land: 
Our father’s love is to thé bastard Edmund, 
As tothe legitimate : fine word, legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall too.—Th’ legitimate !*—I grow ; I prosper :— 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 

We could add largely to this proof of injurious infringement upon 
one of the very finest declarations, for spirit of feeling, word, and 
purpose, which have ever been delivered, but it is not our intention 
at present to exhibit a catalogue of Tare’s errors, or reprehend Mr. 
Euston for his vaunted amendments. Indeed, it may be as well 
to relinquish this work altogether, unless our readers derive 
a pleasure from the scourge of cupidity, in which it is 
more our duty than our delight to indulge. The price of Mr. 
Euuisron’s little book, considering. that it. wants both his 
boasted portraits and biography, is something exorbitant at 
sirteen-pence; and we speak as much even by comparison 
as otherwise, seeing that Mr. Oxserry has published a better 
edition, in many respects, and with a plate which probably cost him 
twenty guineas, fora shilling, out of which, it may also be added, 
the vender’s profit is more than Mr. Exuisron allows. This 
mercenary pursuit is a degrading appendage to Mr. Ex.iston’s 
character, and if, as we suspect, he will not consent to relinquish 
his quackery, let us hope that some limit will be put to his exac- 
tion. 








—P Ph 


Montrose; a National Melo-drama, in three acts. 12mo. pp. 49, price ls.— 
C. CHappue. 


THIS is a modest adaptation of a well-known legend in the 





* Shall too.—Th’ legitimate ! ] We are responsible for this reading, 
which in the quartos stands thus:—*‘ Shall tooth legitimate.” 
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‘Tales of my Landlord,” considerable freedom being used in 
managing the plot, though implicit fidelity has been preserved to- 
wards the language and characters. We are not aware of its re- 
presentation upon the boards of any Scottish theatre, where 
national ardour and literary deference would perhaps secure its 
success ; nor, upon intrinsic grounds, do we believe that its effect 
would be either brilliant or secure. ‘The quaintness of Dalgetty, 
who is a personage most particularly to our taste, would furnish 
great opportunities to a comedian of correspondefit humour ; the 
fierceness of Allan M‘ Aulay might also be displayed to advantage, 
and much sympathy would be shown to the graces of Annot Lyle. 
We are apprehensive, however, that the story wants interest of 
an abstract nature, and upon that principle we hold it unfitted for 
the stage. , 
—>ri<<— 


Montoni; or, the Phantom. A Serious Drama, in three acts.— 
UNPUBLISHED. 
THE great aim of this publication, at least in our hands, has been 
invariably to take up every subject of dramatic interest or import- 


ance, with a fairness and a freedom which might at once evince our 
candour, and manifest our independence. ‘There are surer roads to 
literary success, we sincerely believe, than those of stern impartiality 
and indignant trnth ; subservience to public mistake is a certain 
guide to public favour, and by casting our thoughts about us, we 
shall perceive that the leading local publications age pre-eminently 
distinguished by their intrigue and venality. 

We do not urge this fact in reproach of public opinion, because 
we feel its agency to be as unlimited as our own, and have too 
much contempt for its sanction, to court its support. For the 
great work of cajolery and delusion, we found ourselves to be 
so completely unfitted, that even at the outset of our present task, 
Mr. Extisron, the polite, liberal, and discriminating manager, 
deemed it necessary to deprive us of the admission to his theatre, 
which had been furnished, we foolishly thought, for the purposes 
of unbiassed remark. Wemerely adduce this particular instance, 
to strengthen a gereral position, believing that a hundred cases are 
at hand to show the prosperity of critical wickedness. 

Itit this steady adherence to our own inherent notions of wrong 
and right, which has induced us to seek for the play of |‘ Montoni,” 
mn defiance of the promptitude and usperity with which its claims 
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were rejected. To be plain, we despise the mandate of a mob in what- 
ever place it may be issued, and the theatre we think, of all places, 
the most unlikely to elicit its enlightened decision, It is the abso- 
lute dependence of acting upona mob, whether seated in box, pit, 
or gallery, which leads us to protest against it as a scientific profes- 
sion. It has no other test for its value, and no other stimulus 
to its efforts. It is the favourite recreation of dirty mechanics, 
of presumptous shopkeepers, and of ignorant gentry: these are 
the gradations through which it ascends to the pinnacles of popu- 
larity and emolument, and though we are sometimes tempted by 
the bright flashes of a powerful mind to seek it with avidity and 
treat it with respect, its pretensions are finally reduced to the very 
low ebb of that vulgar feeling from which its honours, its profits, 
and its influence are derived. 

The drama now before us was chiefly condemned from the 
gloomy texture of its scenes, though admitted to comprise some 
interesting situations, and much poetical language. We have 
inflexibly averred that feeling is not the proper tribunal of genius, 
but that all excellence appeals to judgment, which, untouched by 
the grace or deformity of its object, dives into the writer’s design, 
alluring or repulsive, and tries him by the justness with which it 
is conducted. It is upon this principle that we rank Mr. Sae..ey’s 
“ Cenci” with Barry Cornwatu’s ‘ Sketches,” for though no- 
thing can be more varied than the contrast of their horror and their 
loveliness, they are sister blossoms frum the same poetical stem, 
however circumstanccs may have discriminated their fragrance, 
or diversified their colour. 

At the opening of ‘* Montoni,” we find the knighthood of Cala- 
bria, where the scene is fixed, assembled at the tomb of Roderic, 
a chieftain whose death had been dark and violent, to receive a 
communication from Gregorio, superior of the monastery of St. Ca- 
therine, The circumstances of this mysterious murder are clearly 
related in the following extract : 

Freperico. Suspicion fell 
Upon Sehastian’s head. 
Urano. His brother’s son, 
Whom Roderic, as a child of early love, 
Prized in his age? 

Frep. Beside the old man’s couch 
Sebastian’s sword was‘red with Roderijc’s blood : 

The trace of murder thro’ the corridores 
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Dropp'd to Sebastian’s chamber. When accused, 
*Twas said that starting horror did reveal 
The deed of guilt on his uplifted front ; 
And what cemented proof, he was the son 
Of Roderic’s eldest brother, and the blow 
Had won his uncle’s heritance. Before 
Calabria’s judges he was doom’d te lay 
His head upon the block, but ’ere the law 
Could grasp its victim, from the duugeon’s depth 
He scap’d, and fied to Palestine. Meanwhile, 
To Roderic’s wealth and title did succeed 
The late lord’s younger brother. 

Urs. Mean you not 
The proud Montoni ? 

Frep. Yes, but he has changed 
That name for one more fitting the sad mood 
That now possesses him, and thro’ the land 
Is call’d the lone Montoni. In the waste 
Of his wide halls all unapproach’d he dwells, 
And there are tales that round his castle walls 
Flit with the sadness of an autuma wind, 
Heard in the leaves at evening. 


The grounds of Gregorio’s summons are referred to the superna- 


tural appearance of Roderic’s ‘‘ awful form,” which is said to 
‘“‘ walk the affrighted night,” and seek that repose which religi- 
ous offices are required to administer. Montoni, accompanied by 
Calatro, a vassal who has recently been taken into his unbounded 
confidence, attends this meeting, and assigns his depressed spirits 


as an excuse for delay. The state of his mind is thus powerfully 
described : 


O’er all my soul the sick and pallid fiend 

Of melancholy sits, and fans to ice, 

With the slow movement of his yellow wings, 
My cold aud stagnant blood. 


He still retains sufficient vigour to doubt and | deride the super- 
stitious tale of his brother’s re-appearance, though Gregorio insists 
upon the evidence he has collected of its reality : 


There are who thro’ the wilderness have seen 

The dreadful phantom wafted with a slow 

And solemn movement ; and the dauntless men, 
Who from tempestuous ocean win their food, 

Have from their barks at midnight beheld a form, 
Wrapp’d in the folds of its sepulchral robe, 
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Along the white waste of the moonlight beach, 
Holding its paceless way. 

This testimony is disputed by Montoni with an acrimonious hint 
at the abbot’s purpose to extend his power by giving credit to the 


fiction. Gregorio at length asserts his own personal knowledge of 
its truth, and thus confirms the spectre’s visibility : 


Gres. A white robed shape, with all 
Death’s stilly and majestic circumstance, 
Moved down yon moonlight vistas.—In its hand 
Shone the pale radiance of a lurid light, 

As, with a slow and solemn gliding on, 

It trod the vaulted church-yard : from its lips, 
That did not by their movement seem to frame 
The cold articulation, came such sounds, 

That every stiffen’d artery lost its function, 
And mime iced blood stood still—You tremble. 


He then proceeds, “ with the voice of holy conjuration,” to call 
up the troubled spirit, and having invoked the aid of all those who 
surround him, leads Montoni, in the most solemn manner, as @ 
supplicant, to Roderic’s grave : 


Gree. You stand beside the sepulchre of him 
Who bore the self-same blood within his heart ; 
Whose lips from the same mother pressed the food 
Of his young life, and who was early knit 
In nature’s honest friendship to your soul. 
He was your brother, and you apprehend 
That sweet word’s tender sanctity. Montoni, 
He was your brother, and upon your head, 
When with a younger’s portion you were left, 
In listless arm-encumbered idleness, 
To count the marbles of his halls, he flung 
His boundless bounty ; now, my lord, beside 
The sepulchre that holds in its cold breast 
His relics of mortality you stand.— 
But hold ; the hour is near—soon will the clock 
Summon the dead, that to the living peals 
A warning that they shall not long be so : { q 
The moment comes ; the sepulchre begins a4 
To heave its ponderous masses from the earth _—_—. . 
Behold the spectre rises ! | 
(The clock tolls one—Montont recoils.) £ 
Such is the effect of this announcement upon the shattered nerve 
of Montoni, that the spectre rises, to him, in allits imputed horror, and 
Vou. XVI. 2 @ No. 95.  * 
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not withstanding the remonstrances of Calatro, he exhibits the dis- 
order with uncontrollable vehemence into which it has thrown him, 
This “ ecstasy” is heightened by many collateral proofs of guilt, 
and Gregorio being joined by the Knights ina general conviction of 
Sebastian’s innocence, commits Montoni to the care of his minion, 
Calatro, who having alluded to his growing influence over him 
with rancorous exultation, directs the attendants to return to the 
castle, and the act concludes. 

Incited by the abject submission of his master, Calatro aspires to 
the hand of Rosalura, his only child, and is sanctioned in this auda- 
cious suit by the baron himself. He has shaken off the “ malice of 
his birth,” and with expanding boldness, desires an ample fortune. 
Rosalura, independent of her regard for the banished Sebastian, 
avows a rooted abhorrence of Calatro, who, not to be driven from 
hisintentions, upon her departure sends in search of a priest to 
consummate their union. Chance accelerates his wish, as a pilgrim 
from the holy land arrives at this very juncture to claim the hospitality 
ofthe castle. This stranger is duly introduced, but before Calatrohas 
time to solicit his assistance, news arrrives of Sebastian’s return to 
the Calabrian coast, a perilous event which Calatro abruptly de- 
parts to counteract. An interview then occurs between the pilgrim 
and Montoni, and in the course of it, the following picture is sketched 
of the exiled Sebastian : 


Ses. I do remember me of one whose arm 
Achiev’d some acts of honour, which were laid 
Unto despair’s sad credit ; and his name—— 
Yes—’twas Sebastian. He was stiled, methinks, 
The knight of the sable crest ; for to his helm 
The ghastly bird, whose croak the desperate man 
Deems an auspicious sound, lent from the wings 
That flap the naked dead, the shadowy wave 
Of its sepulchral plumage: on his face 
Men saw an utter broken-heartedness, 

And some there were that in his sunken brow 
Deem’d they could find a warrant for the tales 
Of horror that encompass’d him, and read 
The murderer in his eye-ball. 


Monitoni disclaims the remotest inquiry upon this subject, beyond 

a wish to 2scertain his nephew’s existence. Attracted by his agi- 
tation, the pilgrim tenders his services to restore that mental peace 
of which he discovers him to have been long deprived, and in answer 
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to a question, gathers from Montoni that his youthful days were 
fraught with gaiety and gladness : 
Mont. I once was airy as the morning wind, 


And o’er the mountains, on my gallant steed, 
Flew at the break of day, in the wild cry 

Of the rejoicing chase : my very breath 
Heav'd from my breast so lightly, there was in 
My common respiration of the air 

A fine, a cheerful, and an open joy. 

My spirit, like the feather in my cap, 
Daacing upon the music of the breeze, 

From every small and trivial circumstance, 
Felt the sweet stir of pleasure.—Now—but [ 
Can bear with all the rest,—I do not hope 
(For at mine age the elasticity 

Of the young soul is gone) to feel again 

The bounding pulee of life in my warm heart ; 
All that [ ask of thee, is that thy prayer, 

Thy medicine, or thy conjuration, win 

One solid slumber for me. 

The pilgrim has no other means to propose for the restitution 
of thisfyouthful calm, but contrition, and Montoni is so deeply im- 
pressed with the force of his remedy, that on Calatro’s return, he 
pours out the whole tide of his penitence and guilt. The murder 
of Roderic is remorsefully avowed, and though he can neither 
throw off his crime nor his infamy, he ascribes the magnitude of 
both to Calatro’s instigation, example, and assistance. The nature 
of his feelings is darkly painted in the following extract ; 

This deep magnificence appears to me 

A lighted sepulchre ; these halls of state 
Stern death’s illuminated rooms, and as 
I silent tread the glittering corridores, 

A bloody hand doth wave upon the walls, 
*¢ Thou art a murderer !’’ 

Calatro’s intelligence of Sebastian’s arrival gives a new turn to his 
sensations, and the prospect of being doomed to a malefactor’s 
death upon his kinsman’s accusation, induces him to provide, by 
fresh enormities, for his threatened safety. Calatro seizes this mo- 
ment of impetuosity to press for the hand of Rosalura, and though 
Montoni assents with reluctance to his precipitation, Rosalura is 
condemned to a ceremony which the pilgrim is summoned to 
solemnize. The meeting between Montoni and his daughter is 
marked by much poetical beauty, and the subjoined speech in 
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which she instances her duty and affection, must be warmly ad- 
mired : 








Rosa. How'could I else ? 
You have been to me so gentle, that in vain 
I should demand from my remembrances 
A single sound of harshness, or one word 
That did not come sweet-cadenced from the heart. 
Even in your saddest hours, when all your soul 
Is bleak and shadowy as a mountain lake, 
Like broken sunshine, if my smile appear, 
Steals o’er the cold and bare severity 
A bright and rippling sweetness.—Then, my father, 
Tell me wherein my gratitude can give 
Increase to your felicity: 


The influence of Calatro prevails over Montoni’s relenting emoti- 
on, and Rosalura is devoted to the sacrifice, The pilgrim in vain 
endeavours to awaken the dormant tenderness of Montoni’s bosom ; 
he is fixed, though disturbed, and the marriage rites are ordered 
to proceed. Irritated at length by the black picture he has drawn 
of his original employment, Calatro directs him be to seized, 
upon which, throwing off his upper vestment, he draws a sword, 
and attacking Calutro, proclaims himself to be Sebastian. The 
consequences of this confession are easily foreseen, and soon 
told. Montoni exults in the obvious means of securing his present 
greatness, and Calatro, goaded to the same object by fear, jealousy, 
and revenge, joins heartily in the sacrifice of their projected victim. 
Gregorio enters to announce, that, by the judgment of his peers, 
Montoni has been condemned for blood ; but confident in strength, 
no curb can be thrown upon his sanguinary resolution. He deter- 
Mines to immolate Sebastian upon Roderic’s tomb, to show at 
once his freedom from superstitious dread, and his contempt for 
earthly power. This is the only answer he vouchsafes to Gre- 
gorio’s mission, beyond a savage threat of throwing the carcasses of 
his opponents to the wolves of the forest. 

Sebastian’s execution, thé terrors of which are very strongly descri- 
bed, is suspended by the distraction of Calatro, who rushes on, over- 
powered by the sight of an appalling ‘‘ Phantom,” and reveals his 
hidden guilt. TheKniyhts crowd in to seek religious protection against 
this unearthly being, who, when Gregorio has secured the avowal 
of Montoni’s guilt, he asserts to be the murderer himself, straying 
in troubled and unwholesome sleep through the fancied circle of his 
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crime. Brought to a perfect consciousness of his situation by the 
fierce reproaches of Calatro, thrilled with compunction, and 
anxious for atonement, he stabs his early tempter to the heart, and 
with the same weapon puts an end to his hateful existence. The 
curtain falls abruptly, and thus the tragedy concludes. 

In considering the subject of this play, too much of its theatri- 
cal effect is made to depend upon impression, an expedient which 
can never be used as the basis of a popular drama. The philoso- 
phy of Montoni’s conception in act I., at the tomb of Roderic, may be 
capable of proof, but the minds of an audience are not among those 
we should select to receive its illustrations. Calatro’s confesssion, in 
act III., is extorted by the same agency, and we think with a vio- 
lence which no rule of either art or nature can successfully defend. 
Be that, however, as it may, the chief question still remains to be 
decided ;—if the spectators of his conduct had sufficient reason to 
be satisfied with the strong and sudden changes that were laid before 
them. Their harsh decision speaks to the contrary, and even 
the vulgar rejoicing at poetical justice, operated but feebly in 
behalf of those means by which it was procured. 

The diction of ‘‘ Montoni,” as our extracts will evince, is 
sometimes florid without exuberance, terse without obscurity, 
and bold without inflation. Its inequalities are many and striking, 
and though we regard the best passages as highly honourable to 
the taste which produced them, our commendation in other re- 
spects, is neither ardent nor unalloyed. The failure of this dra- 
ma is perhaps fully justified by a consideration of the sorry 
tribunal to which it appealed, but if the writer can experience any 
consolation for that failure in the praise of those who with less 
prejudice unite superior application, we can assure him that in 
such a quarter “ Montoni” has been kindly received. 


— rine 


Sonnets, amatory, incidental, and descriptive; with other poems. By Corne- 
Lius WEBB. 12me., pp. 24, price ls. 


THIS is the work of a most ingenious man, whose claims we take 
upon ourselves to recommend from a certitude of the justice we 
render in so doing to the very great excellence of his little collection. 
Mr. Wess has been a contributor to the present miscellany, and 
while he is able to furnish us with such specimens of poetry as 
the reader is here invited te encourage, we shall do no more, in re- 
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commending them than merely discharge the debt that is due to 
an able and zealous assistant. 


In the amatory class of his ‘‘ Sonnets,” the following specimen 


may be adduced in proof of even greater merit than we have as- 
cribed. =~ 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Not farther than a fledgling’s weak first flight, 
In a low dell, standeth an antique grove ; 
Dusky it is by day, but when ’tis night, 
None may tread safely there, unlit by Love. 
In lonelier days it was my mood to rove 
At all hours there—to hear what mirth | might 
Of the passionate Lark, the brooding Dove, 
And the strong Thrush—all breathers of delight. 
When Night’s drawn curtains darkened the deep vale, 
And the rich music of the day was ended, 
Out gushed a sndden song of saddest wail, 
Breaking the silence it with sweetness mended :— 
It was the voice of the waked Nightingale— 
A Come, love, and hear her melancholy tale. 


_ 


e 
The xxvith sonnet, “‘On a Friend’s Departure,” has already ap- 
peared in this magazine, and is an admirable evidence of Mr. 
Wens’s success in his incidental department. The descriptive 
section is supported with even greater skill, and we adduce the 
“Storm,” No. xviii,. as an instance of poetical painting which has 
seldom been surpassed : 
THE STORM 
The storm came on. The strong and awful thunder 
Shook the wild air; the sudden lightning rent 
The cowl of Night; and light and darkness blent 
Blastingly together. The winds rushed under 
The low-branched woods, and violently tore 
His russct robes from Autumn’s back, and threw 
Them at his feet; and then the loud uproar 
Fainted to silence audible ; and a few 
Rain-drops came‘down like tears! My love wept too, 
But ’twas in pity part, and part in fear 
For those at whom Wrath’s bolt was hurled; the tear 
She shed for sinners doomed—that pure heart-dew, 
Was dear to heaven as those of agony 
Bathing His god-like brow who wept in dark Gethsemane! 


It is the intention of Mr. Wess, we perceive by his advertise- 
ment, to follow up this publication, in the event of its being fa- 
vourably received, by ‘‘ some larger poems, ” and 
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by that destiny perform an act, 
Whereof what's past is prologue. 
To whatever result in this way the present “‘ Book of Songs and 
Sonnets” may lead, we sincerely trust that the merits of a diligent 
and deserving individual will be visited with that encouragement, 
at least, which a general purchase of his little pamphlet is calcu- 
lated to afford. 
— Ph bs 


Original and Select Poetry. 


TO MISS COPELAND. 


THE tulip cannot please the sense ; 

It wants the rose’s redolence ; 

*Tis like a form with heavenly face, 

Where every lineauient we trace, 

Can admiration captive bind, 

Without the beauties of the mind ; 

But, oh, how blest those lov’d ones are, 

With angels’ hearts and forms as fair! 

And thou art blest, for in thy smile 
Lurk all the witcheries of love ; 

And thine eyes, which in some fairy isle, 
Were given the lustre to beam and beguile, 
The wreath of bondage oft have wove. 

And thou art blest : those eyes can weep 
At wan misfortunes tale of woe ; 
Thy voice can rock in oblivion’s sleep, 
Like a calm subduing the billowy deep, 
And soothe with its music the bitterest throe. 


In “ Crazy Madge,” deserted, lone, 

Without a friend to check the moan, 
Which her heart in its agony heaves, 

For her child who sleeps in the silent grave, 

And her lov’d one who left her to sail o’er the wave, 
Like a cypress stript of its leaves— 

A drooping unprotected rose, 

Fror every cruel storm that blows ; 

In thee we see the tender maid, 

Hart-broken, frenzied, and betrayed : 
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Tho’ from thy smiles we struggling part, 
Thy tears are those which melt the heart— 
*Tis friendless sorrow shown by thee, 
The sharpest sting of misery. 

In gay Thalia’s frolic train, 

Another wreath of fame you gain ; 
Thy laughing eyes, thy tresses fair, 
Créate a pleasure thro’ the air, 

Which we inhale without alloy, 

And banquet on thy songs of joy. 

The royal minstrel’s hapless lot, 

For love, each splendid scene forgot ; 
Forsaking friends, forsaking home, 
-O’er foreign lands content to roam, 
With the poor hope her skill may be 
Her lord and monarch’s liberty— 

’Tis then thy song floats on the air, 

In sounds so sweet, that dull despair 
Might rouse him from his ebon throne, 
And in a smile forget to moan, 

Then glancing upwards to the sky, 
Fancy the angel of hope was nigh. 


BY 


- J. BB. 
—_rr}ec-- . 
THE PENSIVE ENTHUSIAST. 
A MORAL BALLAD. 


The pensive enthusiast sat on a hill, 

The winds they were hush’d and the ocean was still, 
And nothing was heard but the clack of a mill, 
Near the pensive enthusiast’s seat on the hill. 


\ For the woes of mankind the enthusiast wept, 

1 And then, for his own satisfaction, he slept: 
When losing his balantte, as sleeping men will, 
The pensive enthusiast roll’d down the hill. 


His head was dash’d hard on a sharp-pointed rock, 


And such brains as he had were heat out by the knock, 
From which sad disaster this moral is found,— 


When you sleep out of doors chuse a plain piece of ground. 
D 
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IMPROMPTU, 
BY THE LANDLORD OF THE WHITE HORSE INN, ON THE SIGNS OF 
The Bear, Angel, Ship, and Three Cups, in the same town. 


This bold White Horse the Bear shall course, 
The Angel force to fly, | 
Make yonder Ship her cable slip, 1 
And drink the Three Cups dry. mT 
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SONG. 


O where’s the heart so cold 
Thy harp cou'd not awaken,— Wy 
Or hear thy story told, in 
Nor feel its pulses shaken ? | 





When o’er the raptur’d strings i i 
Thy magic hand is straying, | 
Could’st thou exhibit wings, ih 
We'd think an angel playing. | 

| 





But when we hear thy tale, 
Of woe and virtue given, 
We feel thou canst not fail 


To yet be one in heaven. i 
M. LEMAN REDE. Hf 
i 
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Cheatrical Suquisition. 


KING’S. THEATRE. 


Apri 25. Flauto Magico; Adolphe et Matilde. 
29. Don Giovanni; Divertisement ; La Rose. 
May 2. Flauto Magico; Marchand d’Escavles. 
4. Taneredi,—7ancredi, Madame Betiocut; Orbazzano, Sig. Ancri- 
SANI; Argirio, Sig. BiaNcHi ; Roggiero, Sig. Devittr ; Amenaide, 
Signora Corri; Isaura Signora Mori ;—Divertisemeut; La Rose 
(Madame Berocui’s Night.) 
6. Don Giovanni ; Divertisement ; Marchand d’Esclaves 
9. Ibid; Ibid; Adolphe et Matilde. 
13. Tancredi ; Ibid; La Rose, 
16. Ibid; Ibid; Marchand d’Esclaves. 
Von. XVI. Qr No. 95. 
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19. Ibid; Ibid; Ibid.* 
23. Tancredi; La Noce Chinoise ; Adolphe et Matilde. 
27. Ibid; Divertisement ; Ibid. 


TANCREDI. 


SATURDAY, May 13.—The “soul of music,” is so delightfully 
‘* shed” in this opera, that few works of the kind are productive 
of more enjoyment, or intitled to higher praise. The fame of 
Rossini has been endeared to us by many exquisite specimens of 
luxuriant power, but we cannot refrain from admitting that 
‘* Tancredi” bears even an unexpected tribute to the splendor of 
his science, and the richness of his imagination. 


Tancredi, a young and gallant noble of Syracuse, has been banished from his 
native city, upon a groundless charge of treason, in consequence of which 
Orbazzano, a distinguished military leader, succeeds to his ample possessions, 
and endeavours to supplant him in his love. Strengthened by the influence of 
her father. .4rgirio, he makes a warm application for the hand of Amenaide, 
who, firm in her attachment to the illustrious exile, contemns his presumption, 
and rejects his addresses. Zancredi, meanwhile, lands upon the shores of Sy- 
racuse, to assist in repelling its Saracen invaders. He offers his services to 
4rgirio, the governor, and, being personally unknown, they are accepted. 
Embittered by the news of Amenaide’s projected union with Orbazzano, he views 
her with coldness, distrust, and resentment, till a sudden declaration on her part 
that she will never consent to the ceremony, restores his former confidence. 
At this moment Orbazzano rushes in furiously, and denounces Amenaide as 
a traitress, in consequence of a letter he has just intercepted, addressed, as he 
Conjectures, toSolamiro, the infide! prince of the besiegers. This letter was dis- 
patched to Tuncredi, but as that fact would be productive of equal danger with 
the existing imputation, she forbears to disclose it, and Zancredi, in conse- 
quence, unites his reproaches to those with which she is already loaded. 
Amenaide is placed in confinement, and when upon the point of being led to 
death, from the want of a champion to maintain her innocence, 7ancredi 
undertakes that enterprise, in the most generous and effectual manner. He 
overcomes Orbazzano, and the real drift of Amenaide's letter being mani- 
fested by undeniable circumstances, Tancredi, rewarded with her hand, is re- 
stored to his renk and possessions, and the piece concludes. 


The first claim upon ouy attention, in considering the excellence 
with which this opera has been performed, is undoubtedly ad- 
vanced by Madame Betiocni, whose embodiment of the young, 
noble, gallant, and affectionate hero, demands the warmest enco- 
mium. It isin Rossin1’s music that this accomplished singer not 





* Saturday being Whitsun-eve, on account of which there was no performance. 
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only surpasses the splendor of rival pretension, but excels hereelf, 
and we are certainly justified in asserting that such a part as 
Tancredi affords unusual scope to her brilliant exertions. In that 
precious recitative and air, ‘‘ O, patria,” Madame Be.uocsi is 
heard to indescribable advantage, and we are greatly mistaken if 
this delightful scena will not long be adduced as an evidence of her 
superlative power. The opening movement, ‘* Tu che accendi,” 
and the delicate transition at ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,” render this effort 
among the most enchanting which the muse of Rossini has sup- 
plied, and it would be an act of singular injustice towards Madame 
Bevvocut, to deny the additional charms with which her execution 
has invested it. . 

Miss Corer has again compelled us to attest her great exer- 
tions and increasing value, and such was her success in the 
partof Amenaide, that we compliment her highly upon the merits 
of that arduous assumption. We have lent our cordial support to her 
claims upon more than one occasion, and the brilliancyof ‘‘ Giusto 
ciel,” in particular, enables us to select it as an instance of rare, and 
decided superiority. The upper tones of Miss Corri were elicited 
in this bravura with equal strength, fluency, precision, and sweet- 
ness; nor in dwelling upon this remarkable excellence, do we ques- 
tion her title to superior praise. The tameness of Miss Corart is her 
most inveterate enemy, and till she masters the great secret of spirit 
and animation, no permanent eulogy will attach to her endeavours. 

0; bazzano is not a character of vocal importance, but Sig. An- 
GRISANI rendered it as prominent as propriety would admit. Sig. 
Biancut sustained Argirio with considerable skill, and Miss Mort 
merely wanted opportunity to secure her usual distinction. 

The enthusiasm which a composer like Rossini is calculated to 
excite, has not hitherto reached the formal minds that are des- 
tined to receive an assurance of his merit, and give a stamp to his 
reputation. ‘The directors of taste who dose in the boxes or dangle 
in the pit, will seize an opportunity, we suppose, of doing justice to 
his genius at.no distant period, and till that time arrives, we strenu- 
ously advise our readers to rank among the foremost in supporting 
this noble production. 
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Arnit 25. King Lear; Rosina. 
26. Ibid; King and the Miller,—Miller, Mr. $. KEMBLE. ' 
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27. Ibid; Quaker. 
28. Ibid; Jew and the Doctor. 
29. Ibid ; Of age to-morrow. 
May — I. Ibid; Kent, Mr. Pore; Regan, Mrs. Rostnson; Shakspeare ver- 
sus Harlequin,—Corporal Bounce, Mr. Cowe.t. 
2. Ibid; Ibid. 
8. Ibid; Lady and the Devil,—Wildlove, Mr. Extiston ; Jeremy, Mr. 
Hariey; Signor Rafael, Mr.Gatris ; Claudian, Mr. BARNARD; 
hirina, Miss Keity ; Negombo, Mrs. BLanp. 
4. Thid; Shakspeare versus Harlequin. 
§. Ibid; Ibid. 
6. Ibid; Devil to pay. 
8. Ibid,— Burgundy, Mr. M‘ Kron ; Albany, Mr. Twompson ; Ed. 
mund, Mr. BARNARD ;—Shakspeare versus Harlequin. 
9. Ibid; Modern Antiques. 
10. Ibid ; High Notions. 
Il. Ibid; Poor Soldier. 
J2. Ibid; Shakspeare versus Harlequin. 
13. Ibid; Hit or Miss. 
15. Ibid ; Lady and the Devil. 
16. Devil’s Bridge ; Ibid. 
17. King Lear ; Ibid. 
18. Haunted Tower ; Ibid. 
19. King Lear; Ibid. 
20. Selection of Music. 
23. King Lear; Lady and the Devil. 
= Ibid; Ibid. 
. Way to get married ; Ibid. 
25. King Lear ; Ibid. 
26. Ibid; Ibid. 
87. Ibid; Lbid. 


LADY AND THE DEVIL. 


WEDNESDAY, May 8.—The greatest complaint that can be alleged 
against this afterpiece is its extravagance, and though we feel in- 
‘clined to allow the utmost latitude for dramatic amusement, there 
are boundaries within which it ought surely to be confined. 


Waldlove, a young English officer, is residing at an hotel in Naples, where, 
from some mysterious agency, every paper deposited in his apartments under- 
goes the iuspection and report of an invisible being. In the exuberant gaiety 
of his disposition, he has contracted an attachment to Zephyrina, a young, opv_ 
‘lent, and volatile widow, who captivated him, however, in disguise, and carries 
on their correspondence without avowing her real condition. By means of 8 
Secret entry from her own resigence, which is next to Wildleve’s hotel, she ob- 
tains information of his most secret proceedings, and carries on her plot accord- 
ingly. After various narrow escapes from detection, the scheme is discovered, 


and Wildlove is honoured with the hand he certainly has not exhibited much 
eagerness to obtain. 


It will easily be seen by this sketch, that the plot has neither 
novelty nor likelihood, and such, indeed is our aversion to dark pas- 
sages and sliding .pannels, that we would proscribe them alto- 
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i 
gether as trite and paltry expedients, fit only for the necessities of ! 








dulness, and the sport of puerility. In the present case they are , 
associated with oversights and subterfuges of the poorest order. 

Wildlove, for instance, who by changing his room, might have 

avoided the whole annoyance of which he so bitterly complains, 

persists, however, in occupying it, for no other earthly reason that 

we can see, but to facilitate Zephyrina’s heavy and exhausted de- aA 
ception. In the same spirit, when the intruder is fairly caught, in i 
lieu of holding her by the hand, while listening with an averted 
face to her pretended confession, he simply grasps her veil, under 
which Negombo, & negro servant, is indue time admitted, to manifest lai 
his negligence, and secure the lady’s escape. This is all very plausi- i 
ble, if a critic will sacrifice his senses to its feasibility ; but should ad 
we look for something equal to the demands of manly perception, 4 
and cultivated taste, the clumsiness of this entertainment will not 
be found to justify so reasonable an expectation. 1 

Very little can be said in praise of the performers, Mr. Harter i i 
excepted, whose exertions were more zealous and effective than his ih 
inferior duties had a title to demand. Mr. Extisron’s buffoonery | 
is a great and growing evil, which no remonstrance can check, and Wi 
no conviction will suspend. Whenever he plays, his audiences are ip 
sure to be insulted by such a mixture of indecency, fustian, and 
grimace, as no indignation is sufficient to reprove, aud no patience 
is enough to endure. His pretensions to gentility were never such 
asa gentleman could sanction, and now that the vulgarity of his 
face, figure, and deportment, is heightened by wrinkles and corpu- HE 
lence, it may be averred, we presume, that characters such as Wild- 
love are not among those to which the wrecks of his talent should 
continue to pretend. 

Zephyrina is not a part for which the requisites of Miss Ketry are 
thoroughly fitted. <‘She’s a maid of an odd composition*,” but 
neither beauty nor refinement can be ranked among the splendid 
attributes with which she has been invested. Mrs. Buanp’s Ne- 
gombo helped us to a pretty song, and we thank her heartily for its 
seasonable relief. 

Mr. Dimonp is the imputed author of this piece, and though we | 
cannot pass a decisive opinion upon its literary excellence, we do iv 
not think it offers a single point to betoken his merit or increase 
his reputation. 4] 
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THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


- Apa 25. Henri Quatre; Too late for Dinner. 
26. Ibid ; Critic. 
27. Ibid; Harlequin and Cinderella. 
28. Ibid; Review. 
29. Ibid; Roland for an Oliver,—Maria Darlington, Miss Bootu.® 
May 1. Ibid; Harlequin and Cinderella. 

2. Ibid; Love, Law, and Physic. 

3. Montoni; or, the Phantom,— Baron Montoni, Mr. Macreapr; 
Sebastian, Mr. Assotr; Calatro, Mr. Yates; Gregorio, Mr. 
Ecerton ; Frederico, Mr.CuarpMan ; Rosalura, Miss Footr ;— 
Marriage of Figaro; Too late for Dinner. 

4. Henri Quatre; Husbands and Wives. 

5. Antiquary ; Montoni.+ 

6. Henri Quatre ; Too late for Dinner. 

8. Ibid; Miller and his Men. 

9. Ibid; Harlequin and Cinderella. 

10. Ivanhoe ; Midas,— Apollo, Mr. Duruset ; Nysa, Miss Taree. 

11. Henri Quatre ; Ibid. 

12. Comedy of Errors ; Manager in Distress ; Ibid. 

13. Henry Quatre ; Honest Thieves,— Abel, Mr. CHiPPENDALE. 

15. Ibid,— Eugene de Biron, Mr. Connor ;—Harlequin and Cinderella. 

16. Ibid; Midas. ; 

17. Virginius; or, the Liberation of Rome,—Appius Claudius, Mr. As- 
Bott; Virginius. Mr. MacrEaby; Claudius, Mr. Connor; Sic- 
cius, Dentatus, Mr. Terry; Numetorious, Mr. Ecerton ; Vir- 


ginia, Miss Foote; Servia, Mrs. Faucit ;—Honest Thieves. 
18. Ibid ; Midas. 


19. Ibid ; Marriage of Figaro. 

20. No Performance.t 

$2. Virginius ; Battle of Bothwell-brig,— Lord Evandale, Mr. Durv- 
sET; Colonel Claverhouse, Mr. Connor; Major Bellenden, Mr. 
BiancnarD; Serjeant Bothwell, Mr. Comer ; Henry Morton, 
Mr. Assotr; Gudyill, Mr. CHapMaN; Cuddie Heddrig, Mr. 
Emery; John Balfour, Mr. Fartty; Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den, Mrs. Davenport; Edith, Miss Tree; Jenny Dennison, 

; Mrs. Hitt; Mause Heddrig, Mrs. Connor. 

93: Henri Quatre; Ibid. 

31. Virginius; Ibid. 

25. Antiquary; Ibid. 

26. Virginius; Ibid. 

27. Henri Quatre ; Ibid. 


HARLEQUIN AND CINDERELLA. 


WEDNESDAY, April 27.—The glories of pantomimic cunning 
are departed, or now only remain, “like the round towers of 


— 





* This was an ungenerous usurpation on the part of Miss Bootn of those du- 


ties which Miss Foote has discharged with much greater merit and success. 
+ Reduced to an afterpiece. 


3 On account of Whitsun-eve. 
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other days,” to gratify the looker-on with a vestige of their 
antient splendour. We hardly know whether to exult at this fact, 
or lament it. The puerility of theatrical entertainments has long 
subjected them to censorial reproach, and yet, after all, there is 
something so pleasant in ahearty chuckle, at even the cost of common 
sense, that we hardly like to part with it for emanations of more 
orthodox humour. In laughing at the freaks of pantomime, we 
avoid one of the most abominable charges that humanity can in- 
cur,—the charge of hypocrisy ; our enjoyment is broad, coarse, 
and undisguised; we share in the general festivity of those 
who surround us, and neither pretend to acuter perception, or 
more critical motives. 

Since the appearance of ‘‘ Harlequin Sorcerer,” about a century 
back, at the good old stone-cornered building in Portugal-street,* 
where ‘‘ motley,” for many seasons, was ‘‘ your only wear,” 
the cause of pantomime has progressively declined, and though 
redeemed at intervals by uncommon magnificence or remarkable 
drollery, there has been a dearth of interest in the plot and conduct 
of these pieces, which neither tinsel nor Grimtaipi could supply. In 
former times there were serpents and sulphur weathing and smok- 
ing about the stage, with now and then a dance of devils, in 
copper masks and scarlet hose, as fierce as their firy attributes 
could make them ; these rare delights, however, have long been 
dispensed with, and modern managers cease to harrow up our su- 
perstitious feelings, or suffocate us with impunity. To such a point, 
indeed, have they carried their politeness, that in the last Christ- 
mas extravaganza of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” they released us from the 
labour of a solitary laugh, and though pursuing other means, have 
nearly arrived, in the cento before us, at the same civil conclusion. 

Now this we consider to be very handsome treatment, because 
if the floodgates of fun were once opened by the.arch hand of 
GrimaLp1, no one could estimate the distance or the damage to 
which their streams mighi be extended. The schemers of Covent- 
garden have therefore kindly collected the stale tricks, old scenes, 
and stubborn machinery from a dozen dead pantomimes, and thus 
put a padlock, as it were, upon the dangerous deluge to which we 
have alluded. A transitory laugh would sometimes pop in, in 
spite of our early recollections, and we own, with all its want of 

novelty, that the Baroness Pomposini in her stays, going head- 
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* Now occupied by venders of earthenware. 
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foremost through the looking-glass, was an accident we could not 
help roaring at till our sides aked. There were, however, Mr. 
Harais be praised, but few such temptations as this, and we sat 
for the rest of the evening in perfect security, without the 
slightest impulse to laugh heartily at any thing but the awkward 
dancing of Miss E. Dennett and her sisters. 

These “ national” graces, as a stupendous Sunday Paper has 
denqminated them, appear to be the primary objects of attention 
and applause to the frequenters of the present pantomime ; but, 
with undissembled respect for the eloquent umbrellas and bamboo 
canes that clattered so cordially on their behalf, we do not think 
this award is one that independent criticism can even partially 
adopt. The younger Miss D. has learned, we perceive, to “ jig off 
a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it with her feet, and humour 
it with turning up her eye-lids* ;” in plainer terms she has com- 
menced singer, “‘ sighs a note and sings a note,” and threatens 
very soon to eclipse the vocal celebrity of our most distinguished 
performers. A singing Columbine is a graceful anomaly ; we feel 
its importance, and admit its value. Miss E. Dennett, it is true, 
‘** keeps not too long in one tune ;” she is clearly, and wisely, for 
‘* a snip and away,” and we counsel her most earnestly to streng- 
then this novel claim, by continuing to cut it still shorter. The 
popularity of her sisters may be traced, we suppose, to the dove- 
tailing, as Hunt and Hazurrr would express it, of their steps and 
attitudes, compacted by a very argumentative knowledge of their 
resemblance and affinity. The dexterity of these damsels in twisting 
ropes of roses till they radiate like the spokes of a cart-wheel, no 
candid observer will question; nor do we deny their talent in 
grouping together like the firelocks of a military piquet. All this 
is very evident, and very easy, though certain perverters of pub- 
lic opinion chuse to cloak its palpability, and enhance its labour. 
*« These are ’complishments,” they cry out, ‘“‘ these are humours ; 
these betray nice wenches that would be betrayed without these, 
and makethem men of Note, (do you note, men’) that are most 
affected to these Tt.” 

We have spoken, though indirectly, with great plainness upon 
the talents of Mr. Grimatp, who is one of the most amusing 


———— 





® «* Love’s Labour’s Lost ;”” act 3, sc. 1, 
+ Ut supra. 
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subjects which our ‘‘ national’ drama is at present indebted. He 
isa “‘ sworn rioter’ in the regions of criticism, and baffles the 
hits and curbs by which it would regulate his duties, and restrain 
his ardour. In the Pantaloon of Mr. Barnes, who looks like age 
itself newly risen from a bed of icicles, there is a perfection of 
tottering debility, which manifests amazing skill, and will autho- 
rise unlimited encomium. Mr. Exar is an agile, but not an 
elegant Harlequin, and though nothing can be neater than his 
leaps and pirouettes, we never saw so discreditable an effort as his 
dancing, in the part of Prince Alidor, with the graceful Cinderella. 

Mr. Norman is a useful and assiduous mummer of either solemn 

foppery, or active grimace, and we think his Lover in this panto- 

mine, is the best thing of the kind we ever witnessed. 




















MONTONI. 


WENESDAY, May 3.—So copious an account of this drama has 
been already given under the head of ‘‘ Review, ” that we shall re- 
ferour readers to that article for many specimens of its merit. 
The acting of Mr. Macreapy, it may be remarked, was embued 
with those shades of grand and gloomy excellence peculiar to his 
powers, though no exertion could redeem the play from that fate 
to which a sensitive audience condemned its atrocity and horror. 
Upon the justice of this feeling we have dilated elsewhere, and may 
perhaps take another opportunity to enlarge. 












MIDAS. 
WEDNESDAY, May 10.—Suaxsrzare, the generosity of whose 
heart was fully equal to the splendor of his understanding, has told 
us in one of the many terse, yet conclusive sentences with which 
his works are adorned, that ‘‘ good things should be praised,” 
and this is a maxim to which we have religiously endeavoured to 
adhere, with such success as it is certainly the province of our 
readers to determine. In the present case, however, we cannot 
leave the confirmation of our early, :strenuous, and habitual 
opinions, to public judgment; from the earliest dawn of Mr. 
Duruser’s career, till the present period, we have invariably 
prized his merits, and foretold his success; and we now feel in- 
titled to instance ‘his happy efforts in the burletta before us, as & 
Vou. XVI. 2s No, 95. 
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flattering establishment of that superiority we have always la- 
boured to aseribe. 

Jn the higher attributes of singing, we do not hesitate to avow 
our belief, that the stage for many seasons past has not possessed 
a gentleman so eminently qualified to promote the satisfaction of 
its frequenters, as Mr. Duruser. Many circumstances have con- 
spired to retard the full development of his powers, and though 
the mark upon several occasions of public neglect, he has more 
often been the victim of managerial indifference. We are willing, 
however, to waive these unpleasant recollections whenever Mr. 
Harris will permit us ; but while the pernicious system is pur- 
sued of degrading so accomplished a vocalist as Mr. Durvser, by 
parts that are not only beneath his reputation, but foreign to his 
talent, in lieu of considering him upon the high ground he has again 
been raised to, we shall continue to protest against the cruel, 
sordid, and injurious measures by which his growing value is 
likely to be assailed. 

Apollo’s opening air of—‘‘ Be by your friends advised,” in 
which he attempts to allay the irritation of Jupiter, by a humour- 
ous sketch of the riot and ebriety with which Bacchus is chargeable, 
was given in aspirit of gaiety that has never been surpassed, and 
afforded a very fruitful promise of the excellence with which Mr. 
Duruser seemed capable of conducting the character. In that 
great epitome of musical insinuation, ‘‘ Pray, goody, please to 
moderate,” Mr. Duruser evinced those qualities of tone and feel- 
ing for which his style is remarkable, and we merely coincide 
with many loud bursts of undissenting delight, in adducing it as 
an unrivalled specimen of chaste and scientific beauty. Divested 
of extraneous ornament, and depending entirely upon its native 
pathos, Mr. Durvuset delivered this:exquisite air with an ardour, 
an intelligence, and a dexterity, that convey the highest compli- 
ment to his powers of conception and performance. We should 
have blushed long and deeply for public discernment, had it failed 
in signalizing so admirable an effort by the loudest acclamation ; 
for though popular applause is the meanest criterion to which 
merit can be referred, it is sometimes useful as a guard against 
critical reproach. Mr. Duruser has at once justified our encourage- 
ment and encomium ; and having augured most favourably of his 
latent abilities, it now fills us with unqualified satisfaction to feel 
that the public at large must cordially acknowledge him 
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To be of worth, and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert, so well reputed.* 


The Midas of Mr. Liston is a singular proof, that improvement 
is not beyond the reach of any actor, however gifted with talent, 
or taught by experience. We recollect Mr. Lisron’s failure in this 
part at one time, to have been so complete, that it devolved upon 
Mr Fawcett, and yet such is the mutability of theatrical affairs, 
that the stage at this moment, in the wide range of whimsical 
characters, can offer nothing more unexceptionably amusing. 
Mr. Liston and his auditors appeared to feel a reciprocatcd satis- 
faction, which we trust that no event, but a remote one, will ever 
disturb or interrupt. . 

Mr. Emery’s Pan is well known as a richly coloured portrait of 
the rural deity travestied, and we cannot single out the slightest 
cause to impeach its reputation. Mr. Isaacs was extremely for- 
tunate in the little allotted to Jupiter, and Mr. Tayuor did justice 
to Sileno. 

The Nysa of Miss Tree was a lively, judicious, and pleasing 
personation, though probably indebted to the matronly figure and 
feeble powers of Mrs. Steruine for a large portion of its advan- 


tages. Nothing could be better than Mrs, Liston’s Mysis, and 
nothing worse than Mrs. Binop’s Juno. + 


HONEST THIEVES. 
SATURDAY, May 13.—We are not admirers of the obsolete 
drollery exhibited in this farce, its complicated incidents, or its 
licentious characters. Since the time of Sir Roserr Howarp, 
intriguing spendthrifts, and hypocritical debauchees have been so 
frequently made the theme of exposure, that what was probably an 





* “* Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

+ A greatly elaborate, strictly impartial, and profoundly judicious observer in 
the ‘* British Press, °’ of May the 11th, bas asserted that, though Mr. Duruser 
performed with palpable excellence, ‘‘ his voice is not of the right pitch, and 
the airs were put in other keys to accommodate it ; a transposition, which of 
necessity, diminished the general effect. ’’ Now we poor plodding people, who 
square our notions by precedent and custom, have never yet been able to under- 
stand that the ‘* pitch’ of a voice was half so material as its compass, in the 
case at least of Mr. Duguset’s, which can only differ by a few shades of depth 
and fulness from the primitive performer's. 
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original and discriminating satire, has been lessened in its value 
and limited in its operation. This view of the farce was not 
amended by the performance of Mr. Cuirrznpace, in the part of 
Abel Day, a task which demands neither strong intelligence nor 
abundant humour, and yet is infinitely beyond the reach of any 
powers that Mr. Cairrenpace can ever display. The fact is, we 
recollect this gentleman seven or eight years ago at the Hay- 
market Theatre, where his talents were exercised in one or two 
characters of importance, till they dwindled down to that worth- 
less, unobtrusive drudgery in which alone Mr. Cuirrenpate, if re- 
tained at Covent-garden, can be found useful. It is upon this 
familiarity with his exertions that we chiefly speak, though the 
mere effort before us is quite enough to manifest his tame and va- 
pid mediocrity. 

A correspondent has reproached us with omitting to notice Mr. 
Jounstone in our recent account of “‘ Henri Quatre,” but with due 
deference to the feelings of our angry friend, the omission of Mr. 
Jounstone’s name in that particular piece was the fairest tribute 
we could pay to his abilities. O’Donnel is by no means worthy of 
the fame or talent he once possessed, and we should belie the con- 
viction that Mr. Jounstone has impressed upon us, were we to 
compliment him upon the continuance of either. 

In Teague, the sincere, blundering, and affectionate jester, Mr. 
JOHNSTONE appeared with that prescriptive advantage, which age 
is yet unable to lessen, and ‘‘ custom cannot stale.” The kindness 
with which he was received, we admit to have been fully earned 
by the ease, simplicity, and playfulness of his humour; and even 
had it been otherwise, we hope there is generosity enough in the 
bosoms of a British audience, to cherish the last vestiges of a talent 
by which they have so often been amused. 

Mr. W. Farren was a successful representative of Obadiah, and 
intitled himself, more particularly in the drunken scene, to every 
particle of the applause by which his performance was attended. 
Mr. Connor was sensible gnd animated in the brief part of Colonel 
Careless ; Mr. Comer, one of the most serviceable members of 
this, or any other company, evinced his usual diligence; Mrs. 
Davenrort looked, moved, and spoke the Justice’s lady toa tittle ; 
and Miss Foote was a fair and lovely personation ef her imputed 
daughter 

Whatever the managey’s intentions may be towards Mr. Cuir- 
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rexvaLe, the public, we venture to prognosticate, will not con- 
sent to receive him as a substitute for the late Mr. Simmons. To 
saddle the duties of so chaste, zealous, and intelligent an actor 
upon the back of Mr. Cairrenpate, would be to wrap a lion’s skin 
about an ass, and expect to realize the qualities of its original 
wearer. Mr. J. Russet, the gentleman who lately seceded from 
this establishment, had many claims to be considered as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Simmons, with talents of a devious, but valuable 
description, to which that excellent actor could by no means pre- 
tend. If the directors of Covent-garden Theatre, however, are 
thoughtless enough to disgust every ardent partizan by whom 
their ranks may be filled, they must take the consequence of such 
cruelty and indiscretion to themselves, nor shuffle it upon the heads 
of an unoffending public, in the shape of Mr. Cuiprenpavsg, or any 
other walking apology for genuine humour. 





VIRGINIUS. 
WEDNESDAY, May 17.—If the readers of this miscellany do 
justice to the sincere pleasure we fecl in witnessing any event by 
which the splendor of the stage may be promoted, they will cor- 
dially acquiesce in our assertion, that no circumstance has re- 
cently transpired so congenial with our wishes, and so propitious 
to our hopes, as the appearance of this admirable tragedy. We 
have watched its progress with unusual ardour, and our primary 
notions of its uncommon excellence have been often and amply 
confirmed. We see in it the revival of that pure and genuine 
spirit which actuated the great elders of the British drama, and 
we profess our implicit belief, that the true nobility of poetical 
feeling has never been displayed, in any age or effort, with more 
unqualified tokens of its sublime and mysterious power. 
“Virginius” has been drawn from the annals of history ; 


It is a tale, made beautiful by years, 
Of pure old Roman sorrow ; 


and such appears to be the general familiarity with that afflicting 
incident upon which it is founded, that we shall abstain, at pre- 
sent, from detailing the fable it will be our province at a future 
opportunity to describe. Mr. Know es, the author, is less in- 
debted to his subject than any dramatist by whom he has been 
preceded ; and though some captious directors of the daily press 
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have charged him with vague, fanciful, and unlicensed additions, 
we regard them, even on these very accounts if they please, as 
the proofs of a vigorous, original, and fruitful mind. The sim- 
ple fact of Virginia’s death by her parent’s hand, to save her from 
a life of dishonour, is admirably calculated for theatrical effect, 
but the sapient observers to whom we have alluded, will be puz- 
zled to show how a drama of five acts can be compounded and 
carried on without the aid of auxiliary circumstances. It is in 
the arrangement of those circumstances, their selection and their 
origin, that Mr. Knowxes has evinced his supremacy, and we 
do not scruple to affirm, that, for novelty, grandeur, and pathos, 
no tragedy of a modern date can compare with the conduct of 
this delightful production. 

_ Greatly as this play will be supported in the circles of litera- 
ture by its own innate excellence, its success upon the stage may 
be ascribed, without the slightest exception, to Mr. Macreapy, 
who manifested the most transcendant skill in a more arduous 
character than it has often been his fortune to assume. His Vir- 
ginius was a constellation of strong and solid lustre, emitting no 
temporary flashes, but marked by perennial brightness, and 
tending to fill the histrionic hemisphere with a warmth and bril- 
Hiancy to which it has long been unaccustomed. We will not ven- 
ture to distinguish the period at which tragic excellence flourished 
with its greatest vigour, but we unhesitatingly pronounce our 
conviction that the drama, in any age or country, has never been 
furnished with a more pure or glowing specimen of the vast 
height to which actorial ability is able to ascend. In every branch 
of his varied art, Mr. Macreapy’s Virginius may be adduced as an 
instance of amazing exertion and unqualified success. In the 
quietude of tenderness, the violence of anger, and the fury of 
despair, he was equally prominent, and we shall doubt the com- 
monest results of impartial investigation, if our sentiments of 
this noble performance are not universally confirmed. 

Mr. C. Kemsre laboured under a severe hoarseness, which 
operated strongly against his success in the amatory and heroic 
duties of Icilius. In the great scene, however, where he is sum- 
moned by the danger of Virginia to undertake her defence, his 
oppression was partially shaken off, and we have rarely been gra- 
tified with a more perfect realization of our most ardent wishes. 
Dentatus, a veteran warrior, whose military services are enhan- 
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ced by his liberal speaking, was admirably supported by Mr. 
Terry, anactor who never fails to convey the highest satisfaction 
im parts of either a serious or a comic cast to which his talents 
are adjusted. We feel particular pleasure in this opportunity of 
recording Mr. Terry’s merits, as there is a fecling to his pre- 
judice on the part of the manager, which no excellence, however 
splendid or various, seems able to remove. We know Mr. Terry 
to be a man of candour and talents, and much as he may spurn 
the dicta of what is called critical opinion, we request him to be 
assured that our praise is the praise of individuals who have no 
motive in complimenting his performance but a feeling of its 
value. 

One of the sweetest personations we have witnessed for a con- 
siderable period, is the Virginia of Miss Foorr, who has most 
indubitably made ts converts to the existence of a talent we 
have not been among the foremost to ascribe. ‘The Roman maid, 
however, owed much to the perfection of her appearance, so 
young and lovely, that she looked like one of Snaxsprare’s 
“morning roses newly washed with dew.” At the same time we 
feel the full force of her discrimination in sinking to the level of 
Virginia’s simplicity, and gladly hail the personation, altogether, 
as an exquisite abridgment of girlhood, innocence, and beauty. 


ca 





In her youth 

There is a prone and speechless dialect, 

Such as moves men! besides, she hath prosp’rous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 

And well she can persuade.* 


Such, upon a hasty consideration, are the claims of this po- 
pular play, to which in another department we shall devote our 
most anxious inquiry, and unwearied research. At present we 
can safely say with Juliet, 


This bud of love, by Summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower, 


and most sincerely do we anticipate the further opportunities 
which Mr. Knowzes will embrace of leading our taste to those 
finer emanations of the human mind with which the theatre, by 
living hands at least, is so imperfectly supplied. 





* “+ Measure for Measure.” 
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BATTLE OF BOTHWELL-BRIG. 


MONDAY, May 22.—One of the most offensive systems pursued 
at our patent puppet-shows, is that of dramatizing the popular 
romances of Sir Waiter Scott, without a solitary glance at the 
entertainment they are calculated to afford in this new and de- 
graded aspect. The latter trash of this kind, has doubtless been 
constructed upon dramatic principles, from a proper veneration 
for those minor theatres, by which their features have been so 
promptly unveiled, and their influence so largely promoted. The 
tale of “‘ Old Mortality,” however, is exonerated from this charge, 
as it was written at a period when the imputed author had hardly 
begun to practise that scheme of public plunder he has since so 
successfully enforced. The dolts of Covent-garden Theatre, how- 
ever, are not the slaves of common sense. With a proud exercise 
of their immutable rights, they have botched up a melo-drama 
upon this inapposite foundation, and it will be acted without res- 
pite or reproach, till public apathy has evinced the mistake of 
their inconsiderate measures. 

We have seen avery ingenious arrangement of this tale, in M.S., 
by a young author of some celebrity ; but we cannot be persuaded, 
that any version of the characters collected in the novel, will ever 
present them to the public in a shape of suitable grandeur. At 
Covent-garden Theatre, the thing is so despicably embodied, that 
neither the careless cruelty of Claverhouse, the fanatic zeal of Burley, 
nor the dry humour of Heddyig, have been even partially preserved. 
The whole affair is limited to a little admirable scenery, and a 
couple of turbulent skirmishes. We cannot answer for our friends 
in the higher regions of the house, but on our own account, we 
safely aver, that no casual reference to the-original story could 
have enabled us to fathom the mystery in which this piece, after 
all, was sometimes inscrutably involved. 

Mr. Emery’s talents and person afforded a resemblance of 
Cuddie Heddrig, which could not have been deduced by any other 
hands from tfie character he fiiled. His personation was rich in 
every quality that a vigorous mind could elicit ; and if the drama 
becomes really attractive, its triumph will be owing exclu- 
sively to the zeal, energy, and genius of this unparalleled actor. 

Mr. Duruser sustained Lord Evandale. wih his usual ability, 
and bore a most harmonious part with Miss Trrez, in the duet of 
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“ Vederlo sol bramo,” which has been arranged with a laudable 
taste for the graces of that elegant composition. Mr. Connor 
made an intrepid representative of the gallant Claverhouse ; in Mr. 
Biancuarp, the part of Major Bellenden found a valuable sup- 
porter ; and though we think that Mr. Farry has ceased to exert 
his powers, or consult his reputation, Burley was not upon the 
whole an ill-played or uninteresting character. | 
The announcement of this piece was most unfavourably re- 

ceived, but though its repetition will keep away the frequenters of 
the house, that repetition, we have no doubt, will be persisted in, 
tillempty benches speak with most miraculous organs, and by 
awakening the manager’s cupidity, alter his determination. Be 
it so ; but when Mr. Harris, at the close of the season, sends his 
deputy forward to complain of a ruinous result,— 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in bis aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit, —— 
let him remember, that there are persons by whom he has been 
warned against the inevitable issue of his senseless career. 


—Prt 
THE MINOR DRAMA. 


ee 


SURREY THEATRE. 
THIS establishment opened, after a short recess, with a melo- 
drame translated from the French, in which the sufferings of 
Jean Caras, in the year 1762, have been rendered the means of 
a more pathetic interest than it is often our fortune to encounter. 
The admirable acting of Miss Tayior, in Madame Calas, sup- 
ported by the feeling of Mr. Warxins, and the energy. of Mr. 
Bencouan, contributed essentially to the success of the piece, 
which was also deeply indebted to the fervour displayed by Mr. 
Hunt ey in a part of minor importance, and to the great merit 
of Mr. Smrrn in delineating the dark and deep malignity of 4m- 
brosio, a villain upon whose arts the intire distress of the drama 
is hinged. Neither Mr. Fitzwiiu1M nor Miss Coreianp had much 
scope for their comicality, but their zeal was distinguished in do- 
ing all that restricted opportunities would permit. 

Mrs. Mountain has been produced in a burletta called 
“Widow or no Widow ;” a pleasant trifle, which obtained con- 
Vou. XVI. 2T No. 96. 
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siderable success, though a little more vivacity on the part 
of the heroine would perhaps have ensured it a still better 
reception. The more recent entertainments have consisted of 
popular revivals, among which the ‘Invisible Witness,” for its 
striking situations, ‘‘‘Tom Thumb,” for its grotesque humour, and 
‘* Valentine and Orson,” for its feats of chivalry and scenes of 
splendor, have maintained a prominent station. A new piece was 
most successfully brought forward on Monday last, and this, with 
other novelties, we shall consider in our next. 





ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 

THE “ Crusaders,” a classical adaption, from Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” has evinced the peculiar claims of this house to the 
praise of magnificence in a most unexceptionable manner. We 
are sorry, however, to remark, that the interest of this drama by 
no means keeps pace with its lavish equipment, and that with 
the united charms of pleasing music, gorgeous decoration, effec- 
tive dresses, and complicated machinery, it still wants the more 
powerful recommendation of abrupt and impressive incident. 
The energy of Mr. S. Kemsre, who is unquestionably an acquisi- 
tion of the highest value to this establishment, invests the part of 
Rinaldo, with an importance of which, in ordinary hands, it could 
hardly have been made susceptible. Mr. Kemsie’s exertions are 
not more strenuous than his applause is well-merited, and we feel 
great pleasure in paying this tribute to his zeal, talents, and 
reputation. ’ 

Mr. T. P. Cooxe never looked more nobly than in the brief part 
of Argantes, 2 pagan champion, whose generous sentiments are 
only equalled by the gallantry of his demeanour. Mr. Cooxe’s 
skill in the combat with Rinaldo, is all that the author has afforded 
for the exertion of his ardour, or the display of his talents ; but 
even this limited scope supplied us with many reasons to desire its 
extension. In every character assumed by Mr. Cooxe, there is an 
earnestness to promote the public pleasure, however irksome his 
task, or unprofitable his toil, which strikes at once upon our per- 
ception, and demands our acknowledgment. This is a laudable 
feeling, but still we cannot argue for the propriety of putting it 
too often to the test of such parts as Argantes. - 

Mr. Coveney, and since his resignation, Mr. Gatiot, have 
sustained the character of Prince Godfrey with considerable vigour ; 
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Mr B.ancuarp’s rare excellence as a combatant, has been displayed 
with wonderful success in Eustatius, against Mr. Brapiry, as 
Ali Ben Assad, who is intitled to a great share of his opponent’s 
distinction. Mr. Hteman’s unrivalled base tones were rolled with 
equal strength and fluency through the vocal duties of Hidraotes, a 
powerful enchanter, who, by his incantations, prevails upon 
.{rmida to support the pagan cause. There is nothing upon the 
metropolitan boards to be compared with the grand qualities of 
Mr. Hieman’s voice,—its mellowness, power, and compass; and 
we are greatly mistaken if he does not rise by due diligence to the 
loftiest honours of his arduous profession. 

Mrs. Barrymore pleased us greatly in many portions of Armida, 
but we do not consider it as adapted, upon the whole, to her 
brilliant abilities. In the combats with which it is interspersed, no 
praise can be too high for her grace, firmness, and agility, and 
the same admission is due to many other points of striking attitude, 
and elegant gesture. 

Miss Warson is a lively, intelligent, and popular addition to 
these boards, and Berina, though lending but a narrow latitude to her 
peculiar excellence, was a meritorious and amusing effort. The 
forte of Miss Love decidedly does not lie in the facetious, and we 
cannot, therefore, compliment her upon the effect of Alice, a comic 
personation. Her singing, however, was favourably received, and 
itmay be said to manifest improvement. 

The processions, &c. are all admirably arranged, and reflect the 
highest credit upon the acting manager. On the whole, though 
unable to sanction its deep dramatic interest, we deem the 
“* Crusaders,” to be a-specimen of splendid embellishment with 
which the regular theatres have long ceased to compete, and refer 
to it accordingly, with great satisfaction, as a triumphant testi- 
mony of the liberal expenditure by which this enterprising pro- 
perty continues to be distinguished. 













































































































ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


THE “ Battle of the Boyne” is one of the happiest combinations of 
powerful interest and splendid decoration we have ever witnessed, 
and fully justifies the enthusiasm with which it was received. 
The astonishing performances of the Young Austrian still con- 
tinue to excite the utmost admiration, and coupled with the other 
claims of this elegant theatre, empower us to instance it as one 
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of the most rational sources of amusement with which the me- 
tropolis is supplied. We shall pay particular attention in our 
next to the novelties now in a course of exhibition. 


PD a 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


IT is with extreme regret that we are still compelled to delay our 
strictures upon the entertainments of this place, which have been 
marked by a variety and excellence that demand the warmest re- 
cognition. In the hands of Mr. Howarp Payne, a gentleman 
whose reputation already stands high as a successful dramatist, 
this theatre has been invested with the very claims we should 
have anticipated from his literary character. The pieces have 
appeared in quick and splendid succession, and in providing 
for the amusement of his visitors, Mr. Payne has neither be- 
trayed the public taste, nor trified with his own. We cannot stop 
to specify the particular points which have hitherto distinguished 
his season, but they have invariably been such as induce us to 
attest his great exertions, and invoke his continued success, 


—Prte 
PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


BATi. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—I shall not trouble you, as I intended, with a reply to the 
brilliant effusion in the “‘ Bath Journal,” of April 24, because 
upon subsequent reflection, the article seems to admit of no answer 
more appropriate than silent contempt. As to the long list of 
names adduced to support the assertion, that Bath has been 
) a ‘hot-bed for actors,” I merely beg permission to state, that 
ALL the individuals it comprises had either attained an anterior 
reputation elsewhere, or are totally unworthy of the high cha- 
racter an ‘¢ Old Bathonian” has ascribed. As to the hope that 
Mr. Humpy,— a most pleasing and attentive performer,”— 
would refute my criticism by manual violence, I beg to 
assure you, sir, that I shall not furnish his instigator, at least, 


with an opportunity of proving to what lengths his stupid inso- 
lence can hurry him. 
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Mr. Youne made his appearance at this place to perform a series of 
his principal characters, on Monday, April the 3d, in the part of King 
Lear, which was sustained to the full extent of his mediocre though 
appreciated powers. Mrs. Pore contributed with great zeal to the 
general effect of the tragedy, by a zealous and impassioned perfor- 
mance of Cordelia, but till the genuine text has been emancipated 
from the yoke of its absurd alterations, no powerful or permanent 
effect can be derived from its pathetic scenes. Mr. Youne’s suc- 
ceeding parts have been Sir Edward Mortimer, Coriolanus, Pen- 
ruddock, Wolsey, Macbeth, De Valmont, and the Stranger in the 
whole of which he manifested his well-known languid respec- 
tability. 

Mr. Pearmay, in the course of a short engagement, for the con- 
certs, played one of his favourite characters at the theatre, and 
experienced the most ample tokens of that great popularity, by 
which, at this place in particular, his talents have always been 
attended. 

On the 19th ult. Mr. Youne sustained the part of Lord Townley, 
in the “ Provoked Husband,” and though the merits of this gen- 
tleman are not among those I am most delighted to honour, the 


unbending dignity of the slighted patrician, was judiciously up- 


held. We have a very young lady here, named Jarman, who 
has been educated, I believe, upon these boards, and her profi- 
ciency certainly does credit to the sphere of her instruction. Miss 
Jarman assumed Lady Grace upon this occasion, and a more 
pleasing effort it has seldom been my fortune to witness. It was 
simple, correct, and impressive, and induces me to augur favour- 
ably of talents that time will greatly expand. Mr. Cuxnino- 
HAM was deprived of Count Basset, a part he has sustained many 
years ai this theatre, to testify the want of every requisite in Mr. 
Humsy, who was complimented with his prescriptive charge. 

I am, sir, &t. 


May 29, 1820 BLADUD, 


BRISTOL. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR :—Your acute discrimination, and unhesitating censure, have 
been amply confirmed at this place, by the efforts of a Miss Wens- 
LEY, whom I do not scruple to term the most repulsive compound 
of boldness and imbecility, by which the drama, in or out of 
London, has ever been degraded, The shameless effrontery of your 
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metropolitan manager in continuing to puff this young woman 
long after her dismissal from his boards, would authorise the seve- 
rest reprehension, and I am sorry that you have relaxed, on a n 
account, in the great work of exposure. Your hands, I have no 

doubt, are tolerably full at all times in the prosecution of this task, 

but Mr. Harris’s falsehood and dissimulation in the case of Miss 
Emma WENSLEY were 89 peculiarly apparent, that I cannot help re- 

gretting the mildness with which they have been treated. 

Mr. Wituiam Macreapy appeared here on Monday the 3d of 
April, in the part of Coriolanus, and as his reputation in that charac- 
ter stands too high for criticism to depreciate or enhance, I shall 
not trespass upon your limits with any description of the claims 
he so brilliantly elicited. 

“«* O, ponder well,” Mr. Editor, upon the fitful refulgence of that 
juminous little star Mrs: T. Hitn, who is now twinkling here 
to the great edification and uncommon delight of her Bristol ob- 
servers. I can add nothing to the estimate you have already for- 
meéd of this lady’s pretensions, who has certainly got a very compe- 
tent share of CHEesTERFIELD’s ‘‘ modest assurance,” to carry her 
through the various important parts she so daringly sustains. Mr. 
Wrencu, the bustling, active, and facetious favourite of many pro- 
vincial stages, is here upon permanent duty, and though there are 
drawbacks of no trifling amount upon h‘s quaintness, his spirit, and 
his humour, he is an actor for whom employment should be found 
upon the London boards. While such a“ forked animal” as Mr. 
Jones can be suffered to stare and gabble through the heroes of 
elegant comedy, Mr. WrencuH may aspire, without vanity or alarm, 
to superior distinction. 


I am, sir, &e 
April 15, 1820 , SENEX. 


CHESTER. 


THE theatricals commenced in this city on Friday, the 7th of 
April, under the management of Mr. Crisp, with a comic extrava- 
ganza, called “Sock and Buskin,” in which Mr. Reeve the 
mimic gave many of his excellent imitations. Mr. Barnarp, of 
Drury-lane, ventured with remarkable modesty, upon a “ favourite 
song,” and our readers may judge, from occasional specimens, of 
the very great treat his vocal powers were calculated to lay before 
the amateurs of Chester. Miss Byrne, the syren, against whose 
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blandishments we have so stoutly protested, commenced a short 
engagement on the 8th, and has furnished her newspaper syco- 
phants with a precious opening for their fulsome venality. We 
wish this lady the most unqualified success, while such an event 
can detain her from the metropolis, where, till we get a little Irish 
blood in our veins, we cannot pledge ourselves, without shame 
or remorse, for the harmony of her discordant endeavours. 


EDINBURGH. 
A ‘national play,” founded upon Scort’s tale of the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,” has run through many representations, and, were 
its claims confined to the chaste and impressive powers of Mrs. H. 
Sippons in Effie Deans, her admirable performance would be suf- 
ficient to justify its popularity. Among the company are our old 
acquaintance, Mrs. Renaup, who preserves but a weak vestige at 
best of her antient ability ; Miss Rock, a young lady with ample 
room for improvement ; and Mr. Hucxev, who has once or twice 


evinced a vocal talent at the English Opera house, which intitles 
him to very favourable consideration. 


GLOUCESTER. 


THAT rare combination of beauty andtalent, Miss Byrne, has been 


delighting the audiences of Gloucester with a display of her great 
vocal power. 


She made her first appearance, in conjunction 
with Mr. Horn, on Easter Monday, as the lovely and spirited 


Rosetta, a part that must have set with inimitable propriety 
upon her corresponding graces. On the 17th, Mr. J. Russet, late 
of Covent-garden Theatre, having joined Mr. Horn in a “ Specu- 


lative Trip,” opened his budget of imitations, &c. with that suc- 
cess which his talent and assiduity deserve. 


LYNN. 
Mr. KEAN commenced an engagement of seven nights at this place, 
on Monday, April the 3d, inhis favourite part of Gloster, and was 
received with the strongest indications of unqualified popularity. 


NORWICH. 
A NEW melo-drama, in three acts, called ‘‘ Giraldo; or, the 
Ruffian of Prague,” has recently been produced here from the 


pen of Mr. Bau, whose tragedy of ‘“‘ Bertha” we noticed, a short 


time since, in terms of well-merited encomium. It was received 
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with “‘ enthusiastic applause,” and justifies, we hear, all the praise 
it has excited. 


SUNDERLAND. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—This theatre closed for the season on Saturday the 29th of 
April, with the ‘“ Barber of Seville,” and the “ Children in the 
Wood,” for the benefit of Misses and Master Fau_txner, who are 
remarkably clever children. On this occasion, Mr. H. Jounston 
performed Walter in a masterly manner, having previously re- 
newed his engagement for four nights, during which he perso- 
nated Dandie Dinmont, Hamlet, Macbeth, Rugantino, Donald, (in 
the ‘‘ Falls of Clyde,”) “Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm, and the S ingles. 
The season, I regret to say, has evidently been a losing one ; but 
whether this loss must be ascribed to the want of fair and rea- 
sonable attraction, I will not venture to decide, though to that 
cause alone it is generally attributed. Within the last few weeks, 
a Mr. H. Bexiamy has been procured from Newcastle, who pos- 
sesses merit as a singer; from Glasgow we have been furnished 
with a Mr. H. Vinine, who is both a vocalist and an actor ; 
Mr. Dear.ove, late of Edinburgh, has favoured us with no ade- 
quate opportunity of estimating his talent; and the last of our 
novel acquisitions, Mrs. Rexaup, (late Miss Evuior of Taunton) 
lies, on the whole, in the same predicament. Mr. Houimes, a 
townsman, has lately played twice, with that sort of approbation 
by which such efforts are generally attended. Misses Buanp and 
Dagey continue to be seen with customary pleasure, and those 
efforts, I trust, will not be relaxed, by which they have succeeded 
to such general favour. In the summer we expect to have an 
intire new company, and much satisfaction is felt at the an- 
nouncement of several names it is intended to comprise. 


I am, sir, &c. #* 
4th May, 1820. 


we 


YARMOUTH. 


A few s£100 shares in the theatre are to be disposed of by the pa- 
tentee, intitling the holder to an annual interest of s@5, and a free 
ticket for the season. 





Hewitt, Printer, 145, High Holborn. 
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